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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


PERCHED at sunset on the splintered summit of one 
of the Seven Sisters—the series of gigantic rocks 
that mark the northern extremity of Penguin Point 
—TI watched the incoming tide swirling around the 
base of the jagged reef below. Then, raising my 
eyes, I beheld the broad expanse of Roaring Bay ina 
light in which I had never before seen it. Every 
wave was a heaving billow of molten gold, whilst 
the crags along the coast were reddened by the glory 
that flamed from the west. 

‘They are not really crimson,’ I said to myself, as 
I gazed upon the cliffs, ‘they are grey; I was looking 
at them less than an hour ago!’ 

‘And why,’ asked the Spirit of the Sunset, from 
over my shoulder, ‘why must they be written down 
as grey simply because the Daylight says they are 
grey? Why must the witness of the Daylight be 
accepted as final and the witness of the Sunset be 
rejected as false? 

‘You may yet discover,’ continued the Spirit of 
the Sunset solemnly, ‘you may yet discover that the 
glare of Daylight represents the Realm of Illusion, 
whilst the glow of Sunset represents the Realm of 
Reality. It may be that things are as the light of 
setting suns reveals them!’ 
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It was a novel idea, and I hesitated to pronounce 
upon it. I have simply attempted to communicate 
to these pages a few impressions gathered in restful 
moments when life’s commonplaces were illumined 
by the radiance that sometimes streams upon this 
world from worlds beyond. 

FRANK W. BOREHAM. 


ARMADALE, VicTorIA, AUSTRALIA, 
Easier, 1928. 


PART I 


I 


THE BOY 
‘It’s a boy! 

The thing seemed incredible. Nobody knew what 
to make of it. We had spent nearly twenty years on 
the cultivation of a choice little garden of girls. But 
a boy! Who could have dreamed of such an astound- 
ing and sensational development? 

I was away at a committee meeting when this bolt 
fell from the blue. The doctor’s car gave me the 
first hint of the excitement awaiting me. A femi- 
nine form was waiting at the gate. 

‘It’s a boy!’ she exclaimed, in breathless amaze- 
ment. 

‘It’s a boy!’ I was informed by a second emissary 
when half way up the path. And, at the top of the 
steps, stood the nurse in consultation with the doc- 
tor, who was just taking his departure. 

‘It’s a boy! they exclaimed simultaneously, on 
catching sight of me. 

It is with unusual confidence, therefore, that I 
approach my first theme in this new volume. Those 
who have read Tom Jones will remember that the 
most pleasing and notable feature of Henry Field- 
ing’s six-volume masterpiece consists of the essays 
with which he introduces the various developments 
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of the story. In these open-hearted and confidential 
outbursts the author seems, as George Eliot says, to 
bring his armchair to the proscenium and chat with 
us, in all the lusty ease of his fine English, concern- 
ing the lights and shadows that alternately flit across 
the story he is telling. One of these is entitled An 
Essay to prove that an Author will write the better 
for having some knowledge of his subject. That be- 
ing so, this screed of mine should be fairly well 
written. 

For Iam an expert on boys. To begin with, I was 
the eldest of eight. After I left home, a couple of 
girls managed to creep into the tail end of the fam- 
ily but for that adulteration of the strain I was in no 
way responsible. As long as J was in command we 
were all boys; and, on the whole, they have all 
proved a credit to the way in which—with some 
slight assistance from my father and mother—I 
brought them up. 

Having said ‘this, I can scarcely imagine that my 
claim to be regarded as an expert will be seriously 
challenged. In all the principal trades and profes- 
sions, thousands of men are building up reputations 
as experts on a much more slender foundation. But, 
if any objection should be raised, I have two more 
arguments in reserve. The first is that I happen to 
have been a boy myself; the second is that, as I have 
already indicated, I have a boy of my own. This 
boy of mine must have known that I was something 
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of an expert in the matter of boys, and was intimi- 
dated by the prospect of finding himself under so 
formidable an authority. We are all familiar with 
the boy who was terribly frightened of the dark. 
When he and his little sister were sent upstairs before 
the lamps were lit, he always exhibited the most 
perfect chivalry. ‘Ladies before gentlemen,’ he 
would say; and would stand back to allow his sister 
to go first. 

My own boy acted on identically similar prin- 
ciples. He let the girls come first. And then, 
having given us nearly twenty years to practise on 
his sisters, he screwed up courage. Amidst tremen- 
dous excitement he made his most welcome way 
into a home in which all hope of his coming had 
long since been abandoned, and thus furnished 
me with the third qualification for my present under- 
taking. 

The subject is an extremely intricate and com- 
plicated one; in some respects the most intricate and 
the most complicated that I have yet tackled. I 
once heard a man declare publicly that, if you meet a 
boy, you should thrash him. ‘For, depend upon it,’ 
the speaker continued, ‘that boy is up to mischief, or 
else he is just going into mischief, or else he is just 
coming out of mischief. And, in either case, he 
should be thrashed!’ Now, as an expert, I protest 
against this barbaric doctrine. It is unscientific. 
The difficulty cannot be.so easily disposed of. Let 
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us examine a specimen! And, surely enough, there 
he 
. - . goes, whacking a stick 
Against a tree or wall, 
Giving a stone a kick, 
Or aiming at nothing at all! 


Or perhaps we had better go to work in the ortho- 
dox and proper fashion: we must have a definition ; 
we will consult the dictionary. 

And the dictionary, in its ponderous and solemn 
way, gravely explains that a boy is a male child from 
birth to the age of puberty; a lad; a man wanting in 
vigor, experience and judgment. I have the utmost 
respect for the dictionary ; yet, somehow, I must con- 
fess that I find this definition by no means convine- 
ing. The fact is, a boy is a boy; there is no other 
way of describing him. He is compounded of a 
thousand qualities so oddly assorted and so incon- 
gruously mingled that it seems.impossible that they 
can be harmoniously blended within the narrow 
compass of a single personality. He whimpers like 
a baby, yet swaggers like a prince; he is fearless as 
a lion, yet timid as a hare; he is honest as the noon- 
day, yet deceitful as the twilight; he is so angelically 
good that you sometimes fancy you pereceive an 
embryo halo encircling his innocent brow, and won- 
der if butter would melt in his mouth; yet, at the 
same time, he is so audaciously and fiendishly 
wicked that you are tortured by hideous anticipa- 
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tions of a felon’s cell and a hangman’s rope. An- 
alyse him carefully and you will discover a few 
drops of Tincture of Paradise and a few drops of 
Essence of Perdition among the heterogeneous 
ingredients. 

He turns from candor to cunning, from vice to 
virtue, from smiles to tears, from mischief to devo- 
tion—and vice versa—with such astounding sud- 
denness, and with such a total and blissful forget- 
fulness of the experience from which he has just 
emerged, that he appears to be a kind of quick- 
change artist. He substitutes mood for mood, and 
character for character, as swiftly as the performer 
at a vaudeville entertainment changes from the 
robes of a cardinal into the uniform of a hussar, 
and from the uniform of the hussar into the vel- 
veteen coat, the battered brown hat, and the soiled 
drab breeches of Bill Sikes. A boy passes to and 
fro between saintliness and sin as easily as a duck- 
ling passes to and fro between the land and the 
water. A boy is a boy; when you have so defined 
him, nothing remains to be said; that accounts for 
the enigmatical yet oracular way in which we lay 
it down as one of the axioms of the universe that 
boys will be boys. 

When Dr. Burroughs, Bishop of Ripon, was here 
in Australia, he told a capital story of a small boy 
who had been drafted in at the last moment to fill 
a vacant place at a fashionable dinner-party—the 
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sort at which the menu offers a choice for nearly 
every course. Hardly had he settled down when a 
problem confronted him on which his previous expe- 
rience threw no light. In a low, compelling voice, 
the waiter put the alternatives to him: “Thick or 
clear?’ Playing for safety, our young friend an- 
swered ‘Both!’ What the waiter did is not related; 
perhaps he brought a mixture; but it really does not 
matter. The thing that does matter is that in say- 
ing ‘Both!’ that boy described himself and every 
other boy. No boy is altogether -thick or altogether 
clear ; altogether kind or altogether cruel; altogether 
good or altogether bad. He is both! He is an ever- 
lasting anachronism, an animated ambiguity, a 
bundle of contradictions; and he is all this for the 
simple reason that, first and last, and through and 
through, he is so essentially a boy. 

A boy believes in himself; that is the first article 
in his creed, perhaps the only one of which he is 
absolutely certain. He is very sure of himself; but 
he cherishes a profound scepticism concerning most 
other things. The average boy finds it extremely 
difficult, for example, to make up his mind concern- 
ing the average girl. Boyhood holds girlhood in 
disdain. To a boy, a girl is a boy marred in the 
making. With the years this supercilious mood will 
pass, and its victim will very possibly fly to the 
Opposite extreme. But, in the meantime, he treats 
everything feminine with impatience and with scorn. 
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A boy, he thinks, is strong, a girl weak; a boy is 
brave, a girl timorous; in short, a boy is everything 
that he ought to be and a girl is everything else. 

In point of fact, a boy has no foundation for this 
contemptuous opinion. It is true that a boy is more 
reckless than a girl; but a girl is more brave than a 
boy. A boy loves to appear brave. He desires, let 
us suppose, to cross the road. He could do so, if he 
wished, in perfect safety. But, in the distance, he 
sees a motor-car approaching at top speed. The 
temptation is irresistible. He waits on the kerb- 
stone until the car is almost opposite him and then 
dashes across just in front of it. A boy will beat a 
girl hollow at this sort of thing; but for deliberate 
and calculating courage the girl takes the palm. Dr. 
Edward F. Bigelow, the American naturalist, offers 
us a capital illustration. He is speaking of the 
groups of visitors who call to inspect his apiaries. 
The doctor invariably assures his guests that bees 
will not sting if they are handled with gentleness 
and understanding. He proves it by taking the 
combs from the hives while the bees are actually 
working on them. Then comes the crucial test: Dr. 
- Bigelow invites his visitors to handle the combs. 

‘Roll up your sleeves and catch hold!’ says the 
doctor. On the instant, the party divides into four 
sections. The women give playful screams, and run 
to the farthest part of the field. (The men stare stol- 
idly ; shrug their shoulders ;.say that it is nothing to 
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handle bees ; but they take care not to come too near. 
The boys cover their faces with their coats or hand- 
kerchiefs, and ‘shrink sheepishly away, protesting 
that they do not wish to touch the bees. But the 
girls! ‘Invariably,’ says Dr. Bigelow, ‘the girls rush 
eagerly forward; beg to be allowed to help; and, ab- 
solutely unafraid, reach into the hives and take out 
the combs!’ 

A boy, then, is an extremely variegated composi- 
tion. As poor Ralph Rackstraw says in H.M.S. Pin- 
afore, he is a living ganglion of irreconcilable antag- 
onisms. ‘In me,’ moans Ralph, ‘there meet a combi- 
nation of antithetical elements which are at eternal 
war with-one another.’ Or, turning from the prose 
of Sir W. S. Gilbert to the poetry of Woodbine 
Willie, we may sum it all up by saying that a boy is 
a mixture. 


There’s summat as draws ’im uppards, 
And summat as drags ’im down, 

‘And the consekence is, ’e wobbles 
*Twixt muck and a golden crown. 


It fills a man’s soul with a wealth of charity to be 
reminded that, incredible as it sometimes seems, he 
was, once upon a time, a boy. One of the choicest 
passages in Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth is the conversation which Gerard overhears 
between Fra Colonna and the Pope. In leaving the 
room, His Holiness gently pulls Fra Colonna’s ear 
and asks him whether he remembers when they were 
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schoolfellows together and robbed the roadside 
image of the Virgin of the money that charitable 
souls had dropped into her box. 

“You took a flat stick,’ says His Holiness severe- 
ly, ‘and, applying birdlime to the end of it, you drew 
the money out through the chink, you rogue!’ 

‘To every signor his own honor,’ replies Fra 
Colonna. ‘It was Your Holiness’s wit that invented 
the manceuvre; I was but the humble instrument!’ 

“It is well,’ retorts the Pope; ‘doubtless you know 
*twas sacrilege.’ 

‘Of the first water,’ agrees Fra Colonna; ‘but I 
did it in such excellent company, it troubles me not.’ 

‘Humph! I have not even that poor consolation,’ 
answers the Pope. “How did we spend the money, 
do you remember ?’ 

‘Can Your Holiness ask? Why, on sugar-plums! 

‘What, all of it? 

‘Every doit!’ 

‘These,’ concludes the Pope, ‘are delightful remi- 
niscences, my Francesco. Alas, I am getting old.’ 

And so on. I cannot hope, in this life, to have 
much to do with Popes and Cardinals; but if the 
unexpected should happen, and I find myself, some 
fine morning, in such society, I fondly trust that 
the Pope and Cardinals with whom I am called to 
hold high converse will be of the variety that can 
chuckle in old age over the pranks and frolics of a 
mischieyous boyhood. Every man is the better 
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man for the vivid recollection that he was once a 
boy. 

Yes, every man; even the highest and the holiest! 
For I like to think that He who sits at the right hand 
of the Majesty on High—Creator of all Worlds, 
Judge of all Men—cherishes in His divine heart the 
memory of His gay and careless boyhood. I like to 
assure boys that God is very fond of boys. He 
must be, for the Bible is as full of boys as a picnic 
train on a holiday morning. I like to remind boys 
of eight that Jesus was once eight; I like to tell boys 
of ten that Jesus was once ten. And soon. And, 
however sublime His exaltation, He has never for 
one moment forgotten that He was once a boy. His 
boyhood, and His eternal memory of His boyhood, 
should lead all boys to turn eager eyes and wistful 
hearts towards Him. He understands boys; loves 
boys; was tempted in all points like as boys are. And, 
that being so, He is the very Saviour that a boy 
needs ; and the boy who grasps that essential fact will 
follow Him through thick, through thin, through 
fire, through flood, through life, through death, and 
then through everything beyond it. 


II 
GREAT NEWS FROM SCOTLAND 
I 


‘Dinna forget!’ cried the poor old body as, drawing 
her wet shawl about her bent shoulders, she waved 
her disengaged hand to an inside passenger heavily 
muffled in coats and rugs. With a crack of the whip 
and a blast of the horn the old coach rumbled away 
from the inn door and set out through the cheerless 
drizzle on its long crawl northwards. The day of 
the umbrella not having dawned, old Janet had been 
compelled to walk unprotected from her cottage to 
the inn, and had stood patiently beside the coach 
whilst the horses were led out, the luggage stowed 
away in the cavernous boot, and the final prepara- 
tions made for the impending departure. 

Mr. Richard Luckhurst, the well-known hosier of 
Fleet Street, was undertaking a visit to Scotland; 
and in the seventeenth century a visit to Scotland 
was regarded as a romantic and audacious adven- 
ture. When Mr. Luckhurst’s old nurse, Janet Ait- 
ken, heard of the daring project, she could think and 
talk of nothing else. The young master was going 
to Scotland! He would see the Castle and the Grass- 
market, Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crag, Greyfri- 
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ars’ and St. Giles’, and many another revered and 
familiar spot the. memory of which she had borne 
reverently within her heart ever since, as a mere 
lassie, she had been brought sorrowfully southwards. 
And perhaps—who could tell?—he might even hear 
some of the great Scottish preachers in whose fame 
she took such pride. Mr. Luckhurst was not a 
church-going man; he set little store on such things; 
but she would ask him, for her sake, to go; he 
could but refuse. 

‘Ah, well, Janet,’ he replied, with a condescending 
smile, ‘I am not going to Scotland to hear preachers, 
you know! And as to all these good men that you’re 
talking about, I should never have time to hear a 
tenth part of them. But set down the names of 
three—the three best—and if I find, on making in- 
quiries in Edinburgh, that they’re men who know 
how to speak their mind in a reasonable space of 
time, I’ll endeavor to sample their wares and tell 
you the result. Will that do?’ 

Janet undertook to make the required selection and 
to bring the paper bearing the three names to the 
inn yard on the day of the coach’s departure, and 
she did. 

‘Dinna forget!’ she cried, as the wheels rattled 
past her. 

The coach having rounded the bend of the narrow 
street, and Janet being hidden from his sight, Mr. 
Luckhurst drew from his pocket the scrap of paper 
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and curiously examined it. In a painful scrawl he 
read the three names: 

Mister Samuel Rutherford. 

Mister David Dickson. 

Mister Robert Blair. 

A wave of tenderness swept over him as he 
thought of his old nurse, for whom he had cher- 
ished a life-long and reverential affection. As he 
scanned her crazy handwriting, he pictured her re- 
turning, drenched to the skin, from the inn to her 
cottage a couple of miles away. Janet had been a 
wonderful comfort to him, first as a boy in his 
mother’s home, and again, thirty years later, when 
his young wife suddenly faded and died. It was 
little enough that he could do for her. She was too 
old for work and too proud for charity. He must 
try to humor her in this quaint whim of hers. These 
three names—Rutherford, Dickson, Blair—meant 
nothing to him; he had, indeed, heard neither of 
them before. They were probably the names of 
long-winded, dry-as-dust old controversialists of 
whose gifts and graces poor old Janet had a woe- 
fully exaggerated conception. But, tedious as the 
ordeal would probably be, he must, for Janet’s 
sake, make a strenuous endeavor to hear them. And, 
thus resolved, he carefully refolded the crumpled 
fragment and placed it in a wallet which already 
contained ‘a sheaf of important business docu- 
ments. 
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II 


Mr. Luckhurst had not the courage to confess, 
when he found himself in Scotland, that the names 
of the three preachers were unfamiliar to him. For 

“in Scotland those three names were household words. 

Samuel Rutherford! Everybody spoke of him as 
Mr. Rutherford of Anworth, although it was some 
years since he had exercised his gracious and mem- 
orable ministry in the little hamlet by the Solway. 
Snatched away from the people to whom he was so 
dear, he had patiently endured his vexatious impris- 
onment in Aberdeen—his body shut away in the 
North, but his soul at Anwoth still. 


Fair Anwoth by the Solway, 
To me thou still art dear! 

E’en from the verge of heaven, 
I drop for thee a tear. 

Oh! if one soul from Anwoth 
Meet me at God’s right hand, 

My heaven will be two heavens, 
In Immanuel’s land. 


Then, shortly after his liberation and his return to 
his beloved Anwoth, he was appointed Professor 
of St. Andrews, and began to play a great part in 
the affairs of the Church and the nation. Yet, as 
Mr. Alexander Taylor says, it is with Anwoth that 
his name is lovingly and immemorially entwined. 
“His abiding glory is that he was the good pastor of 
this obscure parish; that he knew his people through 
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and through; that up those hill-sides and across 
those moorlands he found his way with faithful 
diligence to the mansion of the laird and to the 
sheiling of the shepherd; that he met one and all 
with the sympathy of a frank humanity; that he 
fought their temptations with them and put his 
finger on their besetting sins more unerringly than 
they did themselves; that under all the strokes of 
fate and in the last bitterness of death he was ever 
beside them, consoling them and fortifying them 
with the assurance of the unfailing love and mercy 
of a living Lord. 

And David Dickson! David Dickson also stands 


associated with a certain element of spiritual ro- 


mance. His parents had longed for a boy; had 
prayed for one; and had pledged their word that, if 
a boy were born to them, he should be devoted to 
the work of the ministry. A boy was born; they 
forgot their vows and made a merchant of him! 
But everything went wrong with them. They suf- 
fered loss after loss; disaster dogged their steps at 
every turn. Then, remembering their pledge, they 
sent David to college, and he soon became its great- 
est ornament. After a most distinguished academic 
career, he settled as minister at Irwine. And then, 
to quote from an old chronicle of the period, ‘folk 
crowded to Irwine from all places in the land, yea, 
even from England. For there Mr. Dickson opened 
up the Covenant of Redemption more clearly and 
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distinctly than any that had gone before him. He 
was a great instrument in the work of the con- 
version of the people.’ 

He afterwards became Professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow, and, later still, Professor of Divinity at 
Edinburgh. But it was as minister of Irwine that 
he won the heart of Scotland. As Sir Hugh Camp- 
bell put it, ‘The Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh 
was truly a great man; and the Professor of Divin- 
ity at Glasgow was a still greater man; but the 
minister of Irwine was the greatest man of all!’ 
And it is with David Dickson as minister of Irwine 
that we are now concerned. 

And Robert Blair! The finest thing that I know 
about Robert Blair is that he was the intimate and 
trusted companion of both Rutherford and Dickson. 
‘He was considered the wisest man in Scotland,’ one 
of his contemporaries declares. And when Mr. 
Rutherford died his glorious and seraphic death, it 
was Mr. Blair whom he called to his bedside and 
into Mr. Blair’s ears that he breathed the triumphant 
words that Mrs. Cousin has so well paraphrased: 


I’ve wrestled on towards heaven, 
’Gainst storm, and wind, and tide; 
Now, like a weary traveller 
That leaneth on his guide, 
Amid the shades of evening, 
While sinks life’s lingering sand, 
I hail the glory dawning 
From Immanuel’s land. 
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Deep waters cross life’s pathway, 
The hedge of thorns was sharp. 
Now these lie all behind me; 
Oh! for a well-tuned harp! 
Oh! to join Hallelujah! 
With yon triumphant band, 
Who sing, where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s land. 


These were the three men—the bravest and 
choicest spirits of their time—whom old Janet Ait- 
ken commended to her young master as he set out 
on his momentous expedition. 

“Go and hear them for auld Janet’s sake!’ she 
pleaded. 

‘I shall have to humor her!’ he smilingly solilo- 
quized, as he tucked the little slip of paper away 
among his memoranda. 

And neither Janet Aitkin nor Richard Luckhurst 
suspected that, long after all the other documents 
in the merchant’s wallet had become obsolete and 
meaningless, the crumpled sheet bearing the three 
great names would, like a cachet of choicest per- 
fume, be flinging its fragrance about a dusty world. 


Ii! 


Yet so it was. Mr. Luckhurst lived to be a very 
oid man, an honored alderman of the great city 
whese commerce he adorned. But the influence of 
that visit to Scotland colored all his days. ‘Dinna 
forget!’ Janet had called’ from the pavement that 
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day ; and certainly he never did. Janet slipped quietly 
away a year or two later, and Mr. Luckhurst 
buried her. But, to the end of his days, two beau- 
tiful memories dwelt intertwined within his soul— 
the memory of his visit to Scotland and the mem- 
ory of his old nurse. 

Happily, the story of that visit to Scotland has 
been carefully preserved. It is embalmed in the 
fascinating pages of Robert Wodrow’s Analecta. 
Wodrow, who has earned the gratitude of all sub- 
sequent generations by recording with such pains- 
taking care the moving incidents of that stirring 
time, thought so much of the story that he gives it 
twice—once in the second volume of the Analecta 
and once in the third. 

When Mr. Luckhurst returned from Scotland, his 
friends gathered about him to hear of his experi- 
ences. 

‘And have you any news from Scotland?’ they 
inquired. 

‘Great and good news!’ he replied. 

They pressed him to speak in detail of his adven- 
tures. 

He narrated some of the political and commercial 
developments, and then proceeded to tell, with spark- 
ling eyes, an experience of another kind. ‘I went,’ he 
said, ‘to St. Andrews, where I heard a sweet and 
stately looking man, Blair by name, and he showed 
me the majesty of God. He exhibited the divine 
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sovereignty and glory in a way that I had never be- 
held before. In the afternoon of that same day I 
heard a little fair man, Rutherford by name, and he 
moved and melted my whole heart by showing me 
the loveliness of Christ. And then, next day, I 
went to Irwine, where I heard a well-favored, proper 
old man, with a long white beard, and that old 
man—Dickson by name—showed to me all my 
heart.’ 

The sweet and stately-looking man, Blair by 
name, showed him, as never before, the majesty of 
God! 

The little fair man, Rutherford by name, showed 
him, as never before, the loveliness of Christ! 

The well-favored oid man with the long white 
beard, Dickson by name, showed him, as never be- 
fore, all his heart. 

The remarkable thing is, Wodrow observes, that 
each of these impressions is so strikingly character- 
istic of the men concerned. For, he says, ‘it was 
Mr. Blair’s particular talent to make men tremble 
before the Throne of the Eternal’; Mr. Dickson was 
‘more famed than any man of his time in speaking 
to eases of conscience’; and as to Mr. Rutherford, 
‘his hearers used to think that he would fly out of 
his pulpit when he began to speak of the beauty of 
Christ, the Rose of Sharon; he was never in his 
element but when he was speaking of his Saviour, 
and commending Him to others.’ ‘The whole Gen- 
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eral Assembly of Scotland,’ Wodrow adds, ‘could 
not have given a better character of these three 
preachers than’ this London merchant gave.’ Is it 
any wonder that he became ‘ an excellent Christian,’ 
and adorned, through a long and most useful life, 
the noble faith that then made its home in his 
heart? 


IV 


‘Janet did not know, but the records make it abun- 
dantly clear, that these three men—Blair, Ruther- 
ford, and Dickson—were bosom friends; and, whilst 
each had his own peculiar quality of grace, each 
wonderfully enriched the other two, and, at the 
same time, drew from them the treasure that they 
were so well fitted to impart. 

Thus, for example, whenever the little fair man, 
Rutherford by name, who talks so rapturously about 
the loveliness of Christ, thinks of David Dickson— 
the well-favored old man with the long white beard, 
who showed Mr. Luckhurst all his heart—he auto- 
matically and instinctively turns his eyes inward. 
Thus, I find him writing to Mr. Dickson: 

“You do not know me. If you saw my inner side, 
you would pity me, but you would give me neither 
love nor respect; men mistake me by the whole 
length of the heavens. My sins prevail over me and 
the terrors of their guiltiness. I am the chief of 
sinners.’ 
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When Mr. Rutherford thinks of Robert Blair, the 
sweet and stately-looking preacher who showed Mr. 
Luckhurst the majesty of God, he finds his mind 
filled with regal and kingly imagery. To Mr. Blair 
he writes concerning ‘my High and Lofty One, my 
Princely and Royal Master,’ and so on. 

And, in return for the salutary influence which 
they exerted upon him, Samuel Rutherford embel- 
lished the lives and ministries of Dickson and Blair 
by his reiteration of his own distinctive message. 
He ‘poured into their hearts the sweetness of 
Christ.’ 

His letters to Mr. Dickson overflow with his 
transports on his ‘most excellent, altogether glorious 
and adorable Redeemer.’ His Saviour’s presence, 
he says, turns his prison into a house of wine, and 
he rises in the night to express his ecstasy in songs 
of joyous praise. 

And the loveliness of Christ was still his theme 
when he summoned Mr. Blair to his death-bed. He 
was in sore trouble. Persecution had blazed out 
afresh. He had been deprived of his offices and or- 
dered to appear once more before the Parliament of 
Edinburgh. ‘He much regretted,’ says John Liv- 
ingstone, ‘that he was unable to go and suffer still 
further for the truth he had maintained; but the 
Lord prevented this new blood-guiltiness from fall- 
ing upon Scotland by taking His servant to Him- 
self in peace.’ 
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They’ve summoned me before them, 
But there I may not come: 
My Lord says, ‘Come up hither,’ 
My Lord says, ‘Welcome home!’ 
My kingly King, at His white throne, 
My presence doth command, 
Where glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


The little birds of Anwoth, 
I used to count them blest; 
Now beside happier altars 
I go to build my nest; 
O’er these there broods no silence, 
No graves around them stand; 
For glory, deathless, dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land. 


His face shone. ‘Oh, that I could make you un- 
derstand,’ he cried, ‘what a Master I have served! 
I have been a wretched, sinful man; yet I stand in 
the best pass that ever man did, for Christ is mine 
and I am His.’ 

‘Shall I,’ asked Mr. Blair, ‘praise the Lord for 
His wonderful goodness to you?’ 

‘Oh! for arms to embrace Him! Oh! for a well- 
tuned harp!’ replied the dying man. ‘Glory, glory 
dwelleth in Immanuel’s land! And, with a trium- 
phant wave of his small white hand, the little fair 
man passed away. 

He passed away, and yet he still remained. He 
abides among us in his Letters. ‘Aside from the 
Bible,’ exclaimed Richard Baxter, ‘Rutherford’s is 
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such a book as the world never saw!’ ‘When,’ said 
another great preacher, ‘when I am dead and gone, 
let the world know that Spurgeon held Rutherford’s 
Letters to be the nearest thing to inspiration which 
can be found in all the writings of mere men.’ He 
passed to the glory dwelling in Immanuel’s land, and, 
at the same time, he set out to live his life all over 
again in Richard Luckhurst, and in the thousands 
who, like Richard Luckhurst, had been pointed by 
his thin but eager hand to the incomparable loveli- 
ness of his Lord. 


III 
THE ACID TEST 


I 


‘THE prophet was baffled. His brain reeled; his 
faith staggered; he could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of his senses. He was young; and, like all 
youthful enthusiasts, he was addicted to hero-wor- 
ship. And, on that dark day, hero-worship was 
passing through its Golgotha. In the morning Jere- 
miah watched four kings ride out to battle in the 
Valley of Megiddo. Three of them represented 
heathen temples and tyrannical systems; one alone 
represented truth and. righteousness and’ liberty. 
That fair young prince—pure, chivalrous and brave 
—was the prophet’s champion; they were bound to 
each other by ties of indissoluble friendship; Josiah 
seemed to Jeremiah the very personification of 
everything high and noble and true. 

‘To-day,’ said the prophet to himself, ‘to-day shall 
the impotence of the false gods be exposed; to-day 
shall superstition be overthrown and truth vindi- 
cated; to-day shall the arm of the Most High be 
made bare and the forces of iniquity be scattered!’ 

That evening four kings returned from the Valley 
of Megiddo; three of them flushed with triumph, 
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proud, arrogant, and boastful; the fourth, mortally 
wounded, with death stamped upon his face. The 
three were the idolatrous despots; the dying and de- 
feated hero was the prophet’s champion! Before 
that desolating blow the faith of Jeremiah quailed 
and tottered. He withdrew from the struggle and 
abandoned himself to idle tears and pusillanimous 
despair. His fine faith was in fragments. 


II 


It was then that the historic rebuke was ad- 
ministered to him. ‘Jf thou hast run with the foot- 
men and they have wearied thee, how canst thou 
contend with horses?’ The argument is familiar. 
When the sixteenth-century martyrs were brought 
before Bishop Bonner at Fulham Palace, Bonner 
had a lighted candle placed on the table in front of 
him. Rising from his seat, he would take the hand 
of the heretic and hold it in the flame till the veins 
shrank and the sinews burst. Then, as the sufferer 
_ writhed in anguish, the heartless prelate would taunt 
him with his cowardice. 

‘If thou canst not bear the flame of this small 
candle,’ he would say, ‘how canst thou endure the 
fires of Smithfield?’ 

That is the acid test. Like most of us, Jeremiah 
had the defects of his virtues. He was gentle, sensi- 
tive, and highly strung. As a consequence, he was 
unduly dismayed by his -initial discouragements.. 
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But, if one reverse unmanned him, how could he 
stand the strain of a lifelong war? If the first 
bludgeonings of circumstance shattered his confi- 
dence, how could he confront the titanic ordeals of 
the troublous years that were coming? ‘If thou hast 
run with the footmen and they have wearied thee, 
how canst thou contend with horses?’ The austere 
words stung him into fresh thought and renewed 
activity; they stabbed his spirit broad awake; they 
startled him and put iron into his blood. He pulled 
himself together, and vowed that, come what might, 
he would never again surrender his faith so cheaply. 
It was thus that Jeremiah was nerved for his life of 
disheartening struggle and bitter disappointment; it 
was by that baptism of fire that his soul was tem- 
pered and made strong. 


1th 


The footmen! The horses! ‘If thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied thee, how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ It was the Message 
of God to a Lonely Soul. There is a great art in 
bereavement. Friendship is a gracious and beautiful 
thing; the bond between the young prophet and the 
young prince was an enrichment to both their lives; 
but Jeremiah had permitted his faith to become in- 
extricably entangled with his affections. With the 
death of his friend his faith faltered. He fell into a 
lassitude of loneliness. 
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Not long ago, at Port Arthur, I saw a ruined 
wall that had recently collapsed. It had been covered. 
with ivy; and the ivy was pitifully crushed among 
the fallen stones. Near by was a spreading oak, 
whose stately presence and graceful proportions 
seemed thrown into unwonted relief now that the 
wall had vanished to which our eyes were accus- 
tomed. As I looked upon the mangled ivy and the 
sturdy oak, I thought of Jeremiah. At the outset 
his faith was like the ivy. To Josiah it clung and 
with Josiah it fell. Then, amidst his desolating 
loneliness, there came to him that never-to-be-for- 
gotten word about the footmen and the horses. And 
from that hour he resembled the oak, great and 
sturdy monarch among the trees, standing serene 
and unabashed amidst the fall of nations and the 
crash of thrones. 

The words are of tonic value in days of discour- 
agement, disaster, and loss. No great cause can 
really depend on things that fail or on men that 
die. The discipline of life is designed to develop 
within us two supreme qualities—self-reliance and 
divine reliance. The best of men are only men at 
the best; and the best of men must die. Our Great- 
hearts are laid upon their biers at last. They are 
splendid; but we must learn to do without them. 
Life teaches us to love each other; but it teaches us 
at the same time to be independent of each other. 
Confronted by so dire a calamity as the death of 
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Josiah, Jeremiah becomes, to use Victor Hugo’s 
exquisite simile: 

. . . like the bird who, pausing in her flight 

Awhile on boughs too slight, 


Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 


In his early days—the day of Josiah’s discom- 
fiture—Jeremiah was filled with alarm when he felt 
the boughs swaying beneath him. The tingling 
words about the footmen and the horses gave him 
the consciousness of his wings. He learned self- 
reliance and divine reliance. He looked with calm 
eyes and quiet heart, first upon the idolatrous des- 
pots boastful of their triumph, and then upon his 
brave young champion cruelly slain. He dumbly felt 
that 

However the battle is ended, 
Though proudly the victor comes. 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drums, 
Yet truth proclaims this motto 
In letters of living light: 


No question can ever be settled 
Until it is settled right! 


That was the thought that took the sob from a young 


prophet’s throat and set a song in its place. 


IV 


The footmen! The horses! ‘Jf thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied thee, how 
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canst thou contend with horses?’ It was the Rebuke 
of God to a Retaliating Spirit. When Jeremiah 
looked on the ghastly face of his gallant hero, and 
listened to the blasphemous boast of the heathen 
kings, he lifted up his voice in a passionate demand 
for vengeance. 

‘Pull them out like sheep fcr the slaughter,’ he 
cried, ‘and prepare them for the day of slaughter.’ 

Jeremiah’s soul ached for revenge. And, in that 
insistent cry for the blood of his enemies, the soul 
of the prophet sank to the level of the idolatrous 
kings whose arrogance was a torture to him. 

In his Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow 
describes the answer that Miles Standish sent to the 
message of the Indians. The settlers were gathered 
in solemn conference. 

Near them was standing an Indian, in attitude stern and 
defiant, 

Naked down to the waist, and grim and ferocious in aspect; 

While on the table before them was lying unopened a Bible, 

Ponderous, bound in leather, brass-studded, printed in Holland, 

And beside it, oustretched, the skin of a rattlesnake glittered, 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows; a signal and challenge of 
warifare, 


Brought by the Indian and speaking with arrowy tongues of 
defiance. 


What was to be the answer of the council to the 
Indian’s rattlesnake message? There were many 
suggestions; but among them ail there was 


One voice only for peace, and that the voice of the Elder. 
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In the end the Elder was overwhelmed by num- 
bers. Miles Standish made up his mind as to the 
answer that he-would send to the Indians. 


Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden contemptu- 
ous gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thunderous tones, ‘Here, take it! This is your 
answer !’ 


There stands the tragedy. Bullets for arrows! 
The silent Bible and the pleading Elder mastered by 
the policy of the rattlesnake’s skin! And that is 
precisely the tragedy which Jeremiah’s bitter prayer 
was calculated to precipitate. 

In his youthful ardor the prophet forgot that he 
was the chosen ambassador of One who, through 
long ages, had shown the most wonderful forbear- 
ance towards the rebellious sons of men. ‘What! 
said the divine voice, ‘canst thou endure so little? 
Art thou already crying to heaven for slaughter and 
revenge? If thou hast run with the footmen and 
they have wearied thee, how canst thou contend with 
horses?’ 

The prophet hung his head. It is not by the law of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that the 
Church is to achieve her most splendid conquest. The 
Kingdom of God is to be established upon earth, not 
so much by the proclamation of a doctrine as by the 
exhibition of a temper. It is by a beautiful mani- 
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festation of the spirit of the Cross that the whole 
wide world is to be won for Him who hung there. 


V 


The footmen! The horses! ‘Jf thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied thee, how 
canst thou contend with horses? It was the Chal- 
lenge of God to a Staggering Mind. For even the 
prophet flounders at times into the quagmire of 
doubt. There are days when the minister is merely 
a sceptic in broadcloth. ‘Lord, I believe,’ he cries; 
‘help Thou mine unbelief.’ The intellect has within 
it all the elements of anarchy; and, when things are 
going hardly with us, it breaks out into open revolt 
in spite of our ecclesiastical status and ordination 
vows. ‘If thou hast run with the footmen and they 
have wearied thee, how canst thou contend with 
horses?’ The taunt was designed to revive and for- 
tify the prophet’s reason in the day of his mystifi- 
cation and unbelief. ‘If,’ the voice as good as said, 
“if thou canst not elucidate life’s minor mysteries, 
how canst thou hope to solve its more spacious and 
imposing problems?’ The philosophy of sound; the 
question unanswerable. 

Every ploughboy can point to a thousand wonders 
in field and furrow and hedgerow that the greatest 
living scientist cannot satisfactorily explain. If the 
human mind cannot comprehend these common- 
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place problems, how can it expect to unravel the 
riddles of the universe? 

A most humiliating experience recently came my 
way. 

I had been watching a small boy with his silk- 
worms. Ina few weeks, the tiny black grubs turned 
into caterpillars. Then they began to spin. With 
wonderful cunning and unerring skill they wove 
their lovely webs—some orange- and some lemon- 
colored. A few days later we wound the silk on to 
a reel. There was no knot or tangle anywhere. And 
there, in the heart of the dainty cocoon, we found 
the chrysalis that had been first an egg and then a 
silkworm. A fortnight later, and out from the 
brown chrysalis there came a creamy moth, with 
filmy wings of most delicate design. The process 
was punctuated by a fusillade of questions. 

‘How,’ asked the owner of the silkworms, ‘how did 
the egg become a caterpillar?? ‘And who taught 
the silkworm to spin the cocoon?’ ‘And how did it 
turn into a chrysalis?? ‘And how did the chrysalis 
become a moth?’ ‘And is this new moth the old 
silkworm? Or is it an entirely different creature?’ 
And so on. 

To none of these questions could I furnish satis- 
factory replies. And, in my discomfiture and con- 
fusion, I administered to myself the rebuke that was 
administered to Jeremiah. ‘If,’ I said to myself, 
“if thou canst not explain how the silkworm lives 
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again in the moth, how canst thou hope to explain 
how the soul survives the body? If the changes 
that overtake the evolution of an insect baffle thee, 
how canst thou hope to understand the transforma- 
tions of immortality?’ If Time is perplexing, how 
can a man expect to grasp the thought of Eternity? 
If he cannot fathom the wonders of his own being, 
how can he hope to form an adequate conception of 
Almighty God? 


VI 


The footmen! The horses! ‘If thou hast run 
with the footmen and they have wearied thee, how 
canst thou contend with horses?’ The rebuke was 
effective. The prophet’s subsequent career proves 
that he learned his lesson, and learned it well. He 
saw that he had relinquished his early faith too eas- 
ily. It is a bad habit that we have all acquired. In 
the first impact of his soul with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, a youth finds that, out in the hurly- 
burly of life, there are things that do not harmonize 
with the faith that he learned at his mother’s knee. 
So he abandons that childish trust of his! Amidst 
the perplexities and bewilderments of his mature 
career, a minister finds it difficult to cherish the radi- 
ant ideals that throbbed in his heart on the day of 
his ordination. So he gives them up as visionary 
and impracticable. Jeremiah did the same thing, 
and lived to regret it. He learned—as we all 
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learn—that it is not through an uninterrupted 
pageant of continuous victory that we reach our 
goal. It is often through bitter reverses and galling 
disasters that we achieve our most splendid destiny. 
It was the sorrow of Stephen Harcourt’s later days 
that none of his sons walked in his ways. They 
never entered the sanctuary nor showed the slightest 
interest in the things that their father counted most 
precious. 

‘O Lord,’ Stephen would pray, ‘grant that, when 
my time comes, my death may be so serene and tri- 
umphant that my boys may see how good a thing it is 
to be a Christian!’ 

When the old man’s time came, the sons were all 
present; but he passed away in utter darkness, his 
body racked with pain and his mind haunted by the 
most frightful fears. It looked as if his prayer had 
been a mockery. But listen! 

‘If,’ said one of the sons to his brothers, ‘if father, 
being the man he was, found death so terrible, how 
will it go with us?’ 

And they all became Christians. 

Jeremiah learned that it is not only when our 
heroes come back in triumph that the Kingdom of 
God goes forward. Even when our prayers seem 
all unanswered and our champions are defeated, the 
great cause is just as surely marching to its radiant 
goal. 


IV 
LIVIN’ AN’ LOVIN’ 
I 


I was spending ten days in an immense and thickly 
wooded valley, the scene of many a famous bush- 
ranging adventure in the rough-and-tumble days of 
long ago. It happened that, at the Accommodation 
House at which I was staying, I was the only guest. 
When Sunday morning came, I set out, as soon as 
breakfast was over, for a solitary ramble through 
the vast tracts of bush around me. After sauntering 
along for an hour or so, I came to a spot at which 
the dusty trail that I had followed was crossed at 
right angles by another, and a fallen tree lay tempt- 
ingly at the junction. I sat there for a while, listen- 
ing to a whip-bird as it repeated its strange cry some 
distance up the slope, and watching the antics of a 
number of white cockatoos as they noisily disported 
themselves in the branches of a lofty gum tree 
near by. 

Then, the birds having flown, I was startled by 
the sound of footsteps; and, a moment later, a 
sturdily built and well-dressed young fellow, of brisk 
movements and ruddy face, came striding along the 
track towards me. We were soon engaged in con- 
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versation, and I discovered, to my astonishment, that 
he was on his way to a service. 

“You see,’ he explained, ‘we only have a service 
whenever a minister happens to visit these parts. 
Sometimes we go months without one. But just 
now, Mrs. Bertram, of Drumearn, has her father, 
the Rev. Andrew Sutherland, staying with her, and 
the old gentleman has promised to give us a sermon, 
in the wool-store at Diggers Creek, at eleven o'clock. 
I’m supposed to play the organ.’ 

I begged permission to accompany him, and we 
were soon jogging along the dusty track together. 
Many a time have I reflected with gratitude on that 
chance meeting beside the fallen tree. Not for 
worlds would I have missed that memorable service 
in the wool-store. The building itself was simply a 
bare, barn-like structure on the banks of the creek. 
The seats consisted of rough planks supported on 
oil-cases. The big doors at the far end of the rude 
building stood open; and the severe plainness of the 
interior served to enhance the picturesque vision of 
sunlit bush that spread itself out beyond. The song 
of birds, and the murmur of the creek as it babbled 
over its stony bed, provided a most effective volun-. 
tary. 

Then, all at once, a new picture stood framed in 
the open doorway. A spring-cart drew up at the 
entrance to the shed, and a middle-aged man on the 
back seat, whom I afterwards knew to be Mr. Bert- 
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ram, immediately sprang down and prepared to as- 
sist his companions to alight. My eyes were riveted 
upon the old gentleman who, with a little girl on his 
knee, sat beside the driver. I knew at once that this 
must be the Rev. Andrew Sutherland. His noble and 
beautiful face, set off by a glorious wealth of snow- 
white hair, completely fascinated me; and when, a 
few minutes later, he took his place at the table that 
was to serve as his pulpit, I thought I had never seen 
a figure so striking. With his old-fashioned clerical 
coat, his high collar, and his immense white tie, he 
looked for all the world as if he had jumped out of 
one of those curious engravings that represent the 
ministers of the Puritan age. Here, I said to my- 
self, is a preacher of the old school. Everything about 
him suggested reverence and dignity. He chose old- 
fashioned hymns, set to old-fashioned tunes; his 
prayer, his reading of the Scriptures, and, indeed, 
the entire atmosphere of the service, were remi- 
niscent of the tender grace of a day that is dead. 
And, as a fitting climax to that old-fashioned serv- 
ice, he preached an old-fashioned sermon on an old- 
fashioned text, and preached it in the old-fashioned 
way. 

‘Beloved’—such was his text—if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.’ True to the 
traditions of his type, he dealt with his subject. 
under three heads: 

(1) The man who has entered into a realization 
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of the divine love will, he said, be filled with an 
overwhelming sense of personal abasement. And, 
under that first head, he enlarged upon the doctrine 
of the Conviction of Sin. 

(2) The man who has entered into a realization 
of the divine love will, he said, be conscious of a 
complete transformation of his whole life. And, 
under that second head, he enlarged upon the doc- 
trine of Conversion. 

(3) The man who has entered into a realization 
of the divine love will, he said, devote himself to a 
life of willing service. He will seek to love his fel- 
low men with the love with which God has loved 
him. And, under this third head, he enlarged on the 
doctrine of Consecration. 

Conviction! 

Conversion! 

Consecration! 

I breathed a benediction on’ the preacher as I left 
the wool-shed. It will be a good old world so long 
as such good old men adorn it. And then, in com- 
pany with the organist, I walked back through the 
bush as far as the fallen tree. We parted where we 
met; and, in the solitude in which I set out, I trudged 
my way to the Accommodation House. 

Left to myself, an awkward, but insistent, question 
took possession of my mind. JI knew, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that every word that had fallen 
from the old man’s lips was true. I knew, too, that 
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every word had profoundly affected the people who 
had gathered in the wool-store; for I was impressed 
by the breathless attention with which, in entire for- 
getfulness of their hard and backless seats, they 
hung upon the preacher’s utterance. 

And yet—and yet—on thinking it over afterwards, 
there seemed to be something arbitrary about the 
preacher’s conclusions. A realization of the divine 
love leads, he declared, to a profound conviction of 
personal sin, to a transformation of the entire being, 
and to a life of devoted service. It is indisputable; 
and yet, to the uninitiated, it is scarcely self-evident. 
I wished that the old man had revealed the under- 
lying principles and had attempted to show that, in 
the very nature of things, it must be so. 


II 


I was ashamed to find that, delayed so long by my 
morning’s adventure, I had kept dinner waiting at 
the Accommodation House. But I was soon ab- 
solved, and, after my long walk, thoroughly enjoyed 
the meal. And then, tired with my trudge, and over- 
come by that delectable consciousness of a vast con- 
tent which invariably follows a Sunday dinner, I 
lay down for a while, and slept the sleep of the just. 
A cup of afternoon tea awaited my appearance on 
the veranda, and then, feeling that I had had enough 
walking for one day, I resolved +to retire with a 
book to a pleasant arbor a couple of hundred yards 
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back in the bush. As soon as this enticing programme 
took shape in my mind, it flashed upon me that I 
had brought no books with me! I poked about the 
huge dining-room of the Accommodation House, 
and soon lit upon a copy of The Sentimental Bloke, 
by C. J. Dennis. I had read it, and revelled in it, 
when it first appeared; and, as I slipped the book 
into my pocket, I promised myself a second instal- 
ment of that early felicity. Australia may have 
produced finer poetry than she has given us through 
the medium of Mr. C. J. Dennis, but she has never 
struck a note more human or more true. 

Arrived at my leafy covert in the bush, I took my 
rustic seat and drew out the little volume of verse. 
In the Foreword, Mr. Henry Lawson strikes a note 
of warning. The book, he says, is very brilliant. 
Let the reader, however, beware lest its brilliance— 
the brilliance of its conception, the brilliance of its 
humor, the brilliance of its pathos—should blind 
him to something still deeper. I thanked Mr. Law- 
son for his timely word of admonition, and, promis- 
ing myself that, if I possessed the wit to do so, I 
would discover tthe richer treasure at which he 
hinted, I turned with avidity to the poem. 

It opens dismally. Poor Bill is very much out of 
love with the world in general, and with himself in 
particular. Bull belongs to the lowest stratum of 
Melbourne life. He has spent a good deal of his 
time in drinking, gambling, and fighting among the 
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purlieus of Spadger’s Lane. But he is sick to death 
of the whole thing. The world, he says, 
The world ’as got me snouted jist a treat; 
Crool Forchin’s dirty left ’as smote me soul; 
An’ all them joys o’ life I ’eld so sweet 
Is up the pole. 


Fer, as the poit sez, me ’eart ’as got 
The pip wiv yearnin’ for—I donno wot. 


I’m crook; me name is Mud; I’ve done me dash; 
Me flamin’ spirit’s got the flamin’ ’ump! 


In spring-time, with all the trees in tender leaf and 
all the air laden with the fragrance of flowers, Bill 
is in the depths of despair! He feels himself to be 
‘of ’ope an’ joy an’ forchin destichoot’; he is ‘yearn- 
in’ for—he dunno wot’; he wishes he were dead! 

And what has plunged the sprightly and light- 
hearted Bill into such an abyss of wretchedness? 
Love has done it! He has seen Doreen! At first 
she will have nothing to do with him. He speaks; 
but, with a toss of her head and a swish of her skirt, 
she passed on her queenly way, leaving poor Bill 
writhing in the very dust. And yet he loves her 
all the more for her refusal to make herself cheap. 
He never catches a glimpse of her without being 
mortified by a crushing sense of his own unworthi- 
ness. At last,-through Ginger Mick, the rabbit-man, 
truest of comrades, he obtains a formal introduction. 
The intimacy prospers, and they become engaged. 
But still her charms continue to stab his soul with 
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sad and penitential thoughts. It was divine, he tells 


us, 
. it was divine 
The way she raised ’er shinin’ eyes to mine. 
’Er eyes! Soft in the moon; such boshter eyes! 
An’ when they sight a bloke . . . oh, spare me days! 
’E goes all loose inside; such glamour lies 
In ’er sweet gaze. 
It makes ’im all ashamed uv wot ’e’s been 
To look inter the eyes of my Doreen. 


It makes him all ashamed! Love makes him all 
ashamed of what he’s been! Sitting in the arbor, 
with these words ringing in my mind, I began to 
see what the old minister meant when he said that a 
realization of the wonder of the divine love leads to 
an overwhelming sense of personal abasement. 
Love, the preacher said, leads to Conviction. It is 
in the nature of things. Love—human or divine— 
invariably works that way. 


III 


‘Now, Bill,’ says Doreen, again and again, when 
she finds herself alone with him, ‘go over your les- 
son?’ 

And Bill, knowing perfectly well what she means, 
puts up three fingers of his left hand, and ticks them 
off with the index-finger of the right. 

‘No more drinkin’! he exclaims submissively, as 
he touches the first. 
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‘No more gambling!’ he continues, as he touches 
the second. 

‘No more fighting!’ he adds, as he touches the 
third. 

Drinking and gambling and fighting had been 
Bill’s three great weaknesses. But never again! In- 
deed, he assures us that the love of Doreen has 
driven from~-his breast his former fondness for 
such things. 

Fer ’er sweet sake I’ve gone and chucked it clean: 

The pubs and schools, an’ all that leery game. 

Fer when a bloke ’as come to know Doreen, 

It ain’t the same. 


There’s ’igher things, she sez, for blokes to do; 
An’ I am ’arf believin’ that it’s true. 


Is this what the old minister meant when he de- 
clared that a realization of the wonder of the divine 
love would lead to a complete transformation of 
the whole life—would lead, that is to say, to 
Conversion? 

It was always by a revelation of her love that 
Doreen overcame the base in Bill. Just once he 
forgot his three-fold pledge; forgot Doreen; and 
repudiated for a moment the newer, sweeter life into 
which her love had led him. One fatal night, after 
they had been two months wedded, Bill met some 
old companions in the city. They fell to drinking, 
and then to gambling, and then to more drinking; 
and at last Bill turned his steps homeward in the 
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early hours of the morning in a condition in which 
he was ashamed to present himself to his Doreen. 
But, he says, ~ 


She never magged; she never said no word; 
But sat an’ looked at me an’ never stirred. 
I could a’ bluffed it out if she ’ad been 
Fair narked, an’ let me ’ave it wiv ’er tongue; 
But silence told me ’ow ’er ’eart wus wrung, 
Poor ’urt Doreen! 
Gorstruth! I’d sooner fight wiv fifty men 
Than git one look like that frum ’er agen! 
An’ then, I sneaks to bed, an’ feels dead crook, 
Fer golden quids I couldn’t face that look— 
That trouble in the eyes uv my Doreen. 
Aw, strike! Wot made me go an’ do this thing? 
I feel jist like a chewed up bit of string, 
An’ rotten mean! 
Fer ’arf an hour I lies there feelin’ cheap; 
An’ then I s’pose I muster fell asleep. 


“Ere, kid, drink this!’ . . . I wakes an’ lifts me ’ead, 
An’ sees ’er standin’ there beside the bed, 
A basin in ’er ’ands; and in ’er eyes 
(Eyes that wiv unshed tears is shinin’ wet)— 
The sorter look I never shall ferget 
Until I dies. 
“Ere kid, drink this, she sez, an’ smiles at me. 
I looks, an’ spare me days! it wus beef-tea! 


Beef-tea! She treats me like a hinvaleed! 

Me! that ’ad caused ’er lovin’ ’eart to bleed! 
It ’urt me worse than maggin’ fer a week! 

"Er! ’oo ’ad right to turn dead sour on me, 

Fergives like that, an’ feeds me wif beef-tea... 
I tries to speak; 

An’ then—I ain’t ashamed o’ wot I did— 

I ’ides me face . . . an’ blubbers like a kid. 
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Mr. C. J. Dennis would, I imagine, be astonished 
to find his name coupled with that of Dante. The 
Sentimental Bloke does not seem to belong to the 
same world as the Divine Comedy. Yet Ruskin 
sums up the Divine Comedy as Dante’s love-poem 
to Beatrice: a song of praise for her watch over his 
soul. ‘She saves him from destruction,’ Ruskin 
continues, ‘saves him from hell. He is going eter- 
nally astray in despair. She comes to his help, and 
throughout the ascents of Paradise is his teacher, 
interpreting for him the most difficult truths, divine 
and human, and leading him, with rebuke upon 
rebuke, from star to star.’ Now, strangely enough, 
Ruskin’s words exactly describe Mr. Dennis’s poem. 
The love of Doreen saved Bill from his baser self, 
lifted his life to a loftier plane, and made a new 
man of him. 

A realization of the wonder of the divine love, the 
old minister said, leads to Conversion. One can 
easily believe it. It is in the nature of things. Love 
always leads that way. 


IV 


During the following year or two, three notable 
experiences come to Bill: 

(1) He leaves the city, with all its sordid remind- 
ers and squalid pitfalls, and takes Doreen to a pic- 
turesque orchard nestling in the immensities of the 
bush. 
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(2) A new love comes into his life. This is how 
that chapter opens: 

My son! . . . Them words, jist like a blessed song, 

Is singin’ in me ’eart the ’ole day long; 

Over an’ over; while I’m scared I'll wake 

Out of a dream, to find it all a fake. 


And this is how that chapter ends: 


My wife an’ family! Don’t it sound all right? 
That’s wot I whispers to meself at night. 
Some day, I s’pose, I'll learn to say it loud 
An’ careless, kiddin’ that I don’t feel proud. 


My son! ... If there’s a Gawd ’oo’s leanin’ near 
To watch our dilly little lives down ’ere, 

"E smiles, I guess, if ’E’s a lovin’ One; 

Smiles, friendly-like, to ’ear them words—My son! 


(3) And the third thing is that Bill, having be- 
come a father, becomes also a philosopher. His old 
friend Ginger Mick, the rabbit-vender, visits him in 
the country. 

“You seem to be very happy here, Bill!’ Ginger 
Mick observes, after spending a few days at the 
orchard. ‘You're very happy! How do you account 
for it?’ 

‘Oh, it’s just livin’ an’ lovin’, you know,’ Bill 
replies; ‘livin’ an’ lovin’ 

‘Liv’ aw’ lovin’? repeats Ginger Mick reflectively 
and wistfully, ‘livin’ an’ lovin’! Yes, I suppose 
that’s it!’ 

Livin’ an’ lovin’, be it observed. Bill’s upward 
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progress began with livin’ an’ being loved. He has 
got a step farther now. Livin’ an’ lovin’. The words 
are strangely reminiscent of the old minister’s text: 
If loved—we ought also to love. 

Livin’ an’ lovin’. The words form the key-note of 
the last chapter in the book. Bill is sitting in the 
sunset in the orchard, looking back on a good day’s 
work well done, and feeling that ‘it’s good to be 
alive.’ 

Livin’ an’ lovin’; learnin’ day be day; 
Pausin’ a minute in the barmy strife 


To find that ’elpin’ others on the way 
Is gold coined fer yer profit—sich is life. 


Livin’ an’ lovin’; wand’rin’ on yer way; 
Reapin’ the ’arvest of a kind deed done; 

‘An’ watchin’, in the sundown of yer day, 
Yerself again, grown nobler in yer son. 


‘And these are the last lines in the book: 


An’ I am rich, becos me eyes ’ave seen 

The lovelight in the eyes of my Doreen; 
‘An’ I am blest, becos me feet ’ave trod 

A land ’oo’s fields reflect the smile o’ God, 


Livin’ and lovin’; learnin’ to fergive 
The deeds an’ words of some un’appy bloke 
Who’s missed the bus— so ’ave I come to live, 
An’ take the ’ole mad world as ’arf a joke. 


Sittin’ at ev’nin’ in this sunset-land, 
Wiv ’er in all the world to ’old me ’and, 

‘A son to bear me name when I am gone... e 
Livin’ an’ lovin’—so life mooches on, 
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Livin’ an’ lovin’! Is this what the old minister 
meant when he said that a realization of the wonder 
of the divine love must lead to a life of service, a 
life of helpfulness, a life of Consecration? I saw 
again that it must be so. There was nothing arbi- 
trary about the gracious old man’s conclusions. The 
truths that he affirmed are woven into the very warp 
and woof of the universe. 

After scanning the closing lines of Mr. Dennis’s 
poem, I looked up. The sun had dipped behind the 
hill-tops; the chill of evening enfolded the bush. I 
rose and returned to the Accommodation House. 
And, as I did so, I congratulated myself on having 
spent a very quiet, a delightfully restful, and a 
singularly profitable Sunday. 


Vv 
THE MOULDY BIT 


Ir was Easter Monday, a day of russet tints and 
misty autumn sunshine. I had been spending the 
holiday, as I so often did, with John Broadbanks 
and his family at Silverstream. After tea we 
lounged at the fireside for a few minutes, the chil- 
dren sprawling on the hearthrug. 

‘It’s Goldilocks’ birthday on Saturday, dad,’ ex- 
claimed Jack, ‘so you'll have to take us all for a 
picnic to Breakneck Point. You will, won’t you?’ 

The lamp had not yet been lit, and we all watched 
John’s face as the flickering firelight played upon it. 

‘Breakneck Point! he murmured smilingly. ‘That 
would be very nice, Jack, especially if we can all go’ 
—he glanced meaningly in my direction. ‘Jf it is 
fine; and 7f I have no weddings or funerals; and if 
my sermons are ready for Sunday; and if you're all 
very good; and 7f mother : 

‘Oh, crumbs, dad,’ groaned poor Jack. ‘Why, 
you're as full of ifs as a pod is full of peas; you’ve 
enough ifs to sink a ship.’ 

Lilian laughed at her boy’s rejoinder and rose to 
clear away the tea-things. 

‘It’s all ifs, isn’t it: Jack,’ she exclaimed. ‘It 

Coe 
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reminds me of the verses that I read to you the 
other evening—the verses by Fay Inchfawn. How 
did they go? Run and get the book.’ 

‘Ah, here it is,’ she continued, resuming her seat 
as Jack returned with The Verse-Book of a Homely 
Woman in his hand. Here it is: 

If only dinner cooked itself, 

And groceries grew on the shelf; 

If children did as they were told, 

And never had a cough or cold; 

And washed their hands, and wiped their boots, 
And never tore their Sunday suits, 

But always tidied up the floor, 

Nor once forgot to shut the door! 


She read another verse or two in the same strain, 
and then closed the book and handed it back to Jack. 

“Yes,” I added, ‘and if only the hands of the clock 
wouldn’t go round; and if only the sun wouldn’t go 
down; and if only the dustman wouldn’t throw sand 
in little people’s eyes > T rose to go, and, a few 
minutes later, by the silvery light of the Easter 
moon, was jogging along the road to Mosgiel. 

This memory brings with it another one—for 
company. It also stands associated with Easter- 
tide and with John Broadbanks. It happened that 
John and I were spending Easter at the Seldom Seen 
sheep station. It stands a long way back among the 
hills. 

“There’s to be a service in the wool-shed on Sun- 
day afternoon,’ our hostess. explained. ‘Old Mr. 
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Feltham is riding over from Murdstone Creek to 
conduct it. He’s a good old man; the boys laugh at 
his odd ways and quaint remarks, but I’m sure you'll 
enjoy it.’ We said that we should be delighted to 
join the party; and, on Sunday afternoon, we found 
ourselves with the motley congregation in that 
crowded shed. 

‘First ofall,’ said Mr. Feltham, in beginning his 
sermon, ‘let me remove the mouldy bit.’ 

He had already announced as his text—a most 
appropriate text for Eastertide—the words from 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians: ‘If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again.’ 

‘Let me remove the mouldy bit!’ he exclaimed. He 
referred, of course, to theif. ‘I can do nothing with 
the text as long as that if is there!’ he said. 

If! If! If! Small as the word is, it fills a large 
place in our vocabulary; yet nobody seems to know 
how it got there. There are many theories. Per- 
haps the most probable—although, like all the others, 
it has its difficulties—is the suggestion that it is a 
contraction of the Anglo-Saxon gif, used in the 
sense of given that, granted that, on condition that. 
But, however it crept into the dictionary, there it is! 
And it is impossible, now that it is there, to withhold 
from it our admiration. The cynic may treat it 
with contempt, and dub it the most futile phrase that 
ever falls from human lips, yet he never suggests 
a way by which we could dispense with its services. 
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Which of our great historians, for example, has 
been able to do his work to his own satisfaction 
without calling in its aid? The ifs of history are 
innumerable. I can only select a few at random. 
If, says Gibbon, if, at the battle of Tours, the Sara- 
cen host had been triumphant, the Arabian fleet 
might have sailed without a naval combat into the 
mouth of the Thames, Moslem doctors might now 
be teaching the doctrines of the Koran in the quad- 
rangles of Oxford, and the pulpits of England 
might be demonstrating to a circumcised people the 
sanctity of the revelation of Mohammed! If, says 
Macaulay, if Elizabeth’s successors had inherited her 
wisdom with her crown, Charles the First might 
have died of old age, and James the Second would 
never have seen St. Germain. In that event, Queen 
Victoria and her illustrious sons would never have 
come within sight of the British throne. Jf, says 
Buckle, if the north of Scotland had been fertile 
and the south barren, instead of the reverse, the 
north would have been the populous area, border 
warfare and southern aggression would have been 
unknown, and the entire history of Europe would 
have been different. Jf, says Goldwin Smith, if a 
bullet had entered the brain of Cromwell or of Will- 
iam the Third in the first battle that either of them 
fought, or if Gustavus had not fallen at Lutzen, the 
whole course of world history would have been 
changed! Jf, says Mr. Sydney Low, if a careless 
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nurse had allowed Julius Caesar to die of whooping- 
cough in his cradle; if Alexander the Great had not 
done himself too well when he dined at Babylon; if 
the pistol which Robert Clive snapped at his own 
head had not missed fire, what a different story our 
text-books would have had to tell! And if, Mr. Low 
adds, if a fair wind had blown down the English 
Channel during the last week of July, 1588, a Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of London might now be preaching 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. Jf, says Dr. Fitchett, 
in his Deeds that Won the Empire, if Napoleon had 
succeeded at Trafalgar, the fate of the world would 
have been changed; and Toronto, Cape Town, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Auckland might have been 
ruled by French prefects! And, to take yet one 
more example, let me cite the question that Lord 
Rosebery propounded to the graduates of Glasgow 
University. Jf, he asked, if, instead of accepting a 
peerage, the elder Pitt had declined it, what would 
have become of the British Empire? Jf that had 
happened, Lord Rosebery says, the passage of the 
Reform Bill would have been materially hastened ; 
Pitt, by remaining in the Lower House, would have 
been able to bring the King to reason; the break 
with America would have been averted; the map of 
the United States would be painted red; an Ameri- 
can city would have become the seat of the British 
Government; and a perpetual procession of tour- 
ists and pilgrims would now be crossing the Atlantic 
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from west to east to visit London and other famous 
shrines intimately associated with the earlier history 
of the Empire! Jf! If! If! 

In each of these instances the if introduces a flight 
of fancy; but it is a valuable flight of fancy. It 
may be said that life’s truest wisdom lies in making 
the most of things as they are. And that contention 
is indisputably sound. But it often happens that we 
can only appraise things as they are at their proper 
value by comparing—or contrasting—them with 
another set of things that might have been. It is 
good to make the most of health; but no man can 
justly estimate the value of his health except by 
reflecting on the conditions that would have encom- 
passed him 7f an accident which he narrowly escaped 
had deprived him of his powers, or if a disease by 
which he was once threatened had obtained a deadly 
grip of his vital organs. It is at this point that we 
immortals differ radically and essentially from the 
brute creation. The beasts of the field never con- 
trast their present comfort with a less desirable set 
of conditions that might have been, nor with a still 
more perfect set of conditions that may yet await 
them. They never say if. Herein lies their stolidity. 
No man in his senses would envy them this quality. 
Man is infinitely superior. He can say if. His 
power of uttering that magic monosyllable enables 
him to set due store on the privileges that he to-day 
enjoys, and to aspire towards an ideal that he 
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cherishes for to-morrow. Jf, he says, things had 
gone otherwise than they did at such-and-such a 
juncture, the felicities of to-day could never have 
been. And if, he adds, I adopt such-and-such a 
course, or acquire such-and-such a habit, I may 
enter upon a still ampler prosperity. And so, by 
means of his ifs, he forges his way towards the 
grandeur of his destiny. 

But there is more in it than this. Take the ifs of 
the historians by way of illustration. Nobody can 
read those formidable ifs—if Napoleon had won the 
battle of Waterloo; if the Armada had been trium- 
phant; and so on—without feeling that there is 
some stupendous force working through the episodes 
of history. The great events on which the lives of 
men and nations hang are not determined by the 
twists of chance or by the freaks of fate. Whenever 
I come upon the word if in any of our historical 
classics, I think of a story which, possessing its 
ludicrous aspect, has also its profounder implica- 
tions. It is said that, when railways were first 
introduced into Ireland, two countrymen from a 
remote village came to one of the towns and visited 
the railway station to see the new wonder. After a 
while, an express rushed past the platform and van- 
ished with a roar into a tunnel a few hundred yards 
away. The two men, utterly unaccustomed to such 
a spectacle, stared at each other in dumb amaze- 
ment. When at length they had recovered in some 
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measure from their astonishment, and had regained 
their voices, the one exclaimed solemnly to the 
other, ‘Pat, what a terrible smash there would have 
been if the train had missed that hole!’ 

If the train had missed the tunnel! Jf Britain 
had been defeated at Trafalgar! If the Saracens 
had been victorious at Tours! But the Irishmen had 
failed to notice the vital significance of the rails. 
There were forces at work guiding the train to the 
tunnel. And, in exactly the same way, there are 
tremendous forces at work directing the impressive 
pageant of events. Nations do not rise and fall by 
chance. Battles are not decided by the big battalions. 
Like the stars in their orbits, the mighty movements 
of men are marshalled and directed. The chariots 
of history are not running wild, the reins trailing 
loosely over the horses’ backs. They are driven, 
firmly driven; skilfully driven; and driven by a 
divine hand. Philip of Macedon, the chroniclers 
tell us, received an insulting letter from one of his 
numerous enemies. ‘Jf,’ it said, “f I enter your city, 
I will slay, kill, and lay waste everything and every- 
body in it.’ Philip read the letter, smiled, and con- 
temptuously tore it to pieces. He was careful, how- 
ever, not to destroy the first word—the word jf. 
The scrap of paper containing that word he returned 
to his boastful foe. We may do pretty much the 
same with the ifs of the historians. 

I like to think that Jesus came into the world to 
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free it from the tyranny of some of its ifs. ‘If, 
exclaimed Socrates, as he prepared to drink the hem- 
lock, “if death be a removal to another place, and if 
what is said of the dead be true, then those who live 
there are thenceforth immortal, if at least what we 
have taught be true. But the hour has now come. 
I go to die; you to live; but which of us is destined 
to a happier being is concealed from every one except 
from God!’ And so, with his mouth full of ifs, and 
an awful perhaps clutching at his throat, the most 
lovable of the ancients went down among the 
shadows. The Light of the World had not yet 
shone; Paul had not yet uttered his tremendous 
affirmations: We know; we know; we know! 

And yet, like Doubt, Faith has its ifs. I began 
this screed of mine with a story of a village preacher ; 
I may as well end it in the same way. In the 
eighteenth century, John Berridge, the Vicar of 
Everton, was considered one of the most eccentric 
and remarkable preachers in England. One of his 
most famous sermons was a sermon on the word 
If. ‘My brethren,’ he used to say, ‘we will dub Jf 
an officer, and call him “Sergeant Jf,” and regard 
him as the watchman or guard attending on the 
doctrine of perseverance. Sergeant If, you will 
notice, is low in stature, but he is lofty in significance 
—a very valiant guard, though a monosyllable.’ 
And so on; it is all very quaint and fantastic. 

I have sometimes thought of following good old 
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Mr. Berridge’s example. Why not preach on Jf? I 
have not yet made up my mind as to the text. There 
are so many. ‘Jf any man will come after Me, let 
him take up his cross and follow Me’; or, ‘If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creation’; or, ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?’; or, ‘How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation?’ But, although I have 
not decided on the text with which I shall begin, I 
know the story with which I shall close. I shall tell 
of old Edwin Rushworth, who, having been a sceptic 
all his life, resolved to read for an hour a day the 
book that he had so long derided. 

‘Wife,’ he said, as he looked up from his first 
perusal, “?f this book is right, we are all wrong.’ He 
continued his readings for another week. 

‘Wife,’ he exclaimed, at the end of that time, “f 
this book is right, we are lost!’ He went on reading 
with more avidity than ever. 

‘Wife,’ he said earnestly, a few nights later, “if 
this book is right, we may be saved!’ 

And they were! And, in entering the Kingdom 
of God, they left all their ifs behind them. 


VI 
SOFT SOAP 


I CALL upon the world and his wife to witness that 
there is an adjective in my title. I am not writing 
on soap. Soap is a wholesome and excellent com- 
modity; we should all be the better if we used more 
of it; far be it from me to pen a single word in its 
disparagement. But soft soap! Soft soap I abhor; 
yet it is concerning soft soap that I propose to 
philosophize. I am afraid, however, now that I am 
irrevocably committed to the task, that it will be 
difficult for me to deal with soft soap without say- 
ing something about soap. For, after all, soft soap 
is soap—soap that is soft. If there were no such 
thing as soap, there could be no such thing as soft 
soap. If there were no such thing as praise, there 
could be no such thing as flattery. And now I have 
let the cat out of the bag! 

Soft soaps becomes a habit. It is like the drink 
habit and the drug habit. Its victims are afflicted 
by an insatiable craving for soft soap. And, taking 
it for granted that other people esteem the horrid 
substance as highly as they themselves do, they dole 
out soft soap with a lofty air, as though they were 
distributing sapphires. They are astounded if the 
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recipients do not prize it at their own valuation. 
What is it that Goldsmith says of Garrick? 


Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 
Till, his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind; 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 


The more illustrious victims of the soft soap habit 
use soft soap deliberately, systematically, and as a 
matter of business. Lord Beaconsfield did. He 
himself loved to be flattered. Even when he knew 
full well that the dulcet tones were insincere, he 
found sweet music in them. And, true to the tra- 
ditions of his kind, he did unto others as he would 
that they should do to him. ‘You have heard me 
accused,’ he said to Matthew Arnold, in the last 
year of his life, ‘you have heard me accused of being 
a flatterer. It is true. I am a flatterer. I have 
found it useful. Every one likes flattery ; and when 
you come to royalty, you should lay it on with a 
trowel!’ 

And how cunningly he did it! Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell used to say that none of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
masterpieces of public oratory were as clever as the 
compliments that, in private conversation, he paid to 
Queen Victoria. He used to refer to her Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands as if 
it were a priceless classic. On one occasion he 
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gravely declared that ‘Your Majesty is the natural 
head of the literary profession.’ And, again, at the 
dinner-table at Windsor, when some disputed point 
arose, he turned towards the Queen and exclaimed, 
“But we are in the presence of probably the only 
person in Europe who can tell us!’ He fairly revelled 
in this kind of thing. He paid such compliments— 
with his tongue in his cheek—every day of his life. 
And the letters and diaries that have been published 
since his death show how few of his victims were 
really deceived by them. 

Now the fact that some people indulge in the use 
of soft soap may fairly be interpreted as an uncon- 
scious tribute to the value of soap. I once heard of a 
very small boy who reasoned that ‘if an apple-pie 
containing but one quince is so delicious, what would 
an apple-pie be like that contained nothing but 
quinces?’ The artist in soft soap argues along iden- 
tically similar lines. He sees that praise is a good 
thing. He thereupon assumes that, if praise be 
good, flattery must be even better. He is right in 
his premises but wrong in his conclusion. Praise is 
undoubtedly a good thing, and the world would be 
a poor place without it. Human nature is a very 
complicated organism; and it rises to super-excel- 
lence only under the influence of an infinite series 
of stimuli. Appreciation is one of those stim- 
uli. Mr. H. C. Barkley, in his clever series 
in the Art of Rat-catching, urges aspiring sportsmen 
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on no account to deny to their dogs their fair meed 
~ of praise. ‘We humans,’ he says, ‘often behave well 
and do good, not because it is our duty so to do, 
but for what the world will say and for the praise 
we may get. Dogs are not in all things superior to 
humans, and in this matter of praise I fear they are 
even inferior to us. They most dearly love praise, 
and a good dog should always get it for any and every 
little service he renders. Give it him, then, and give 
it him hot and strong when he deserves it, and he 
will be willing to do anything for you, and will 
spend his whole life worshipping you and working 
for you.’ Mr. Barkley is talking of dogs; but there 
is a twinkle in his eye. And, in view of that tell-tale 
twinkle, Mr. Barkley’s students may be pardoned 
for reading between the lines. And when they read 
between the lines they will come to the conclusion 
that the genial lecturer did not intend this morsel of 
sage philosophy to be applied exclusively to matters 
canine. 

There is nothing beneath God’s stars sweeter than 
sincere praise honestly earned. If the praise be not 
sincere, it is nauseous; the recipient revolts from it 
and loses respect for the giver. And, unless it has. 
been honestly earned, the honeyed words fall upon 
the ear of the unhappy recipient with all the force of 
a stinging rebuke. But, granted these two condi- 
tions—transparent sincerity in the person praising 
and a consciousness of high endeavor in the person 
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praised—granted, I say, these two conditions, there 
is nothing in the solar system sweeter than genuine 
praise. It blesses him that gives and him that takes. 
No man ever yet came to harm through it; but 
many a man has suffered shipwreck for want of it. 
The case of Mark Rutherford comes immediately 
to mind. Who that has once read the Autobiography 
can ever forget the story of Mark’s induction to his 
first church? He had been there for four weeks on 
probation; and the narrowness of the people’s intel- 
lect and spiritual outlook had appalled him. But he 
interpreted it as a call to him to broaden their 
sympathies and enlarge their vision. He therefore 
accepted their invitation. “The first Sunday on which 
I preached after my settlement was a dull day in 
November, but there was no dullness in me. The 
congregation had increased a good deal during the 
past four weeks, and I was stimulated by the pros- 
pect of the new life before me.’ He goes on to tell 
of the ardor with which he preached. The great 
truths that he uttered meant everything to him; and 
he poured out his soul with a pent-up intensity of 
passion. And then? Everybody went home. Ex- 
cept that the chapel-keeper observed laconically that 
it was raining, nobody said a word to him. He 
went home in agony, every highly strung nerve 
quivering to the breaking-point. His health col- 
lapsed, and he abandoned the ministry. If only 
some good, earnest soul had shaken hands with him 
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that first night, and expressed agreement with, or 
interest in, the words that he had uttered! But 
there was only the chapel-keeper; and he only said 
that it was raining! 

The purveyor of soft soap usually wraps it up— 
in acompliment. Most compliments are more or less 
soiled by it. Mr. A. C. Benson laid it down as an 
axiom that no compliment could be considered as 
totally destitute of flattery unless the person praised 
had done something to earn it. He finds himself in 
difficulties, however, when he comes to the compli- 
ments that are paid to people on the ground of their 
personal appearance. Good-looking people have 
done nothing to merit praise, and yet compliments 
generally fall very musically upon their ears. Mr. 
Benson cites the story of old Sydney Smith, who, 
when a pretty girl said that a certain rose could 
never be brought to perfection, took her hand, led 
her to it, and exclaimed, ‘Then allow me to bring 
perfection to the rose!’ Mr. Benson could never 
make up his mind as to whether such compliments 
were good or bad; he inclined to the latter opinion. 
He probably felt, as we all do, that the choicest com- 
pliments are those that, having been honestly earned, 
are paid naturally, without effort and almost with- 
out intention. The best example that occurs to me 
at the moment is the compliment that Thomas Sheri- 
dan paid to his illustrious father, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the greatest orator of his time. Thomas, 
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as a lad, had been guilty of some misdemeanor, and 
the statesman had rebuked his son. ‘Do you sup- 
pose,’ asked the older man, ‘do you suppose that my 
father would ever have allowed me to do such a 
thing?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Thomas, with magnificent 
indignation, ‘do you dare to compare your father 
with my father?’ The compliment in this case was 
a deliberate one; but it was paid to those qualities in 
the father which he had been at great pains to de- 
velop, and the old man treasured the memory of it 
as long as he lived. 

This kind of compliment—the compliment that is 
both deliberate and delightful—is, however, very 
rare. Generally speaking, the sweetest compliments 
are the unpremeditated ones. As a small boy, I one 
day lost my mother. We had set out together; she 
had missed some little thing, and sent me back for 
it; and, in attempting to overtake her, I had taken a 
road other than the one by which she had gone. In 
my distress, I appealed to every person I met. It 
was no use asking if they had seen my mother: how 
should they know my mother? So I made my first 
venture in the art of personal description. 

‘Have you,’ I inquired, ‘met a tall lady with a 
very pretty face?’ 

Some of these people must have turned informer. 
For, to my surprise, I afterwards heard my inno- 
cent question repeated at table. And, although any 
allusion to the episode covered my mother *with 
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embarrassment, I could see that the compliment was 
sweeter to her than any polished gallantry could 
possibly have been. 

There are occasions on which one is subjected to a 
fusillade of compliments. I have twice been the 
central figure at a farewell meeting; and I have been 
the recipient of some hundreds of votes of thanks. 
Of all the kind things said by this vast array of 
speakers, two stand out from all the rest. I some- 
times catch myself chuckling over them as I walk 
along the street. They pleased me when they were 
first uttered; and, although many years have passed 
since they first fell upon my ear, they please me 
still, Yet I doubt if the speakers attached any 
value to them; and I doubt if the hearers thought 
them in any way notable. The first was at the fare- 
well meeting at Mosgiel. One of the speakers said 
that he had known me for many years, and had never 
seen me ina hurry. The second was the remark of 
a gentleman who was suddenly called upon, at the 
close of one of my lectures, to propose a vote of 
thanks. He said that he always enjoyed my lectures 
because it was so evident that I thoroughly en- 
joyed them myself! 

As I have listened to the generously appreciative 
things that people say on such occasions, I have 
wished that one of them could have been present at 
Mark Rutherford’s church on that fatal Sunday 
night! But he wasn’t! And, because he wasn’t, 
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there was no one in the vestry but the chapel-keeper ; 
and the chapel-keeper only said that it was raining! 
It is very sad; and yet, after all, it might have been 
worse. It would certainly have been worse if Mr. 
Snale—all lovers of Mark Rutherford know Mr. 
Snale—had come into the vestry, rubbing his hands, 
smirking all over his face, and uttering oily com- 
pliments concerning a sermon which he had not 
seriously attempted to follow. Mark Rutherford 
could never have stood soft soap. And fancy soft 
soap in a church! 

But that reminds me. I do now remember to 
have heard of a place—it is away over the hill at 
the Other End of Nowhere—where soft soap is so 
plentiful that it gets into everything, even into the 
church! I am told—the thing seems almost incred- 
ible, but I repeat it for what it is worth—I am told 
that even the church reports that come from that 
unsavory place are all soiled and smudged with the 
stains of soft soap! Ministerial credentials and 
official documents are disfigured in the same objec- 
tionable way! At social functions in that town the 
clothes of the speakers—so they say—smell most 
disgustingly of soft soap. It is such a very ugly 
story that I hesitate to accept it. 

One of these days we shall hear the truth about 
ourselves. And the comfort of it is that that final 
estimate will be characterized by the.most scrupulous 
accuracy. Mark Rutherford’s experiences will never 
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be repeated there. So far as we deserve commen- 
dation, commendation will be fully ours. Not a 
cup of cold water given to a thirsty child shall be 
left out of account. Those who have done well 
shall hear the great “Well done!’ But every word 
of praise then spoken will be worth its full face 
value. That last judgment will be the most pitilessly 
candid and transparently sincere tribunal that will 
ever have been established. Happy they who hear 
in that day one golden word of approbation! I 
said just now that there is nothing beneath God’s 
stars sweeter than sincere praise honestly earned. 
No, not beneath the stars, nor yet above them. 


VII 
ON CLIMBING DOWN 


CouraGE never shines so lustrously as when it is in 
full retreat. A dramatic and brilliant charge must 
be a soul-stirring affair ; but, in the nature of things, 
few of us can ever hope for the opportunity of cov- 
ering ourselves with glory under such thrilling and 
romantic circumstances. JI never expect in this 
world—or in any other—to find myself participating 
in a manceuvre so exciting. But I have my com- 
pensations. For, every day of my life, I find myself 
under the humiliating necessity of executing a re- 
treat. In the genial glow of every fireside argument 
T assume positions that, as the controversy develops, 
I see to be utterly untenable; in the rush and bustle 
of life I say and do things that, on leisurely reflection, 
fill me with profound regret; in waves of sudden 
enthusiasm, or in gusts of sudden indignation, I 
commit myself to courses that, in the hush of twi- 
light, I see to be tactless and futile; I even commit 
myself in writing to statements that I subsequently 
discover to be unjustifiable. These are the cheerless 
situations that provide most of us—creatures of 
common clay—with the opportunity to display genu- 
ine gallantry. It is by the skill with which we extri- 
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cate ourselves from such positions that we achieve 
distinction. There is no acrobatic performance that 
offers such scope to the aspiring gymnast as the feat 
usually described as chimbing down. It is when a 
man is in full retreat that he enjoys the most sublime 
opportunity of proving himself a hero. 

A coward never retreats. Having once taken up a 
position, he clings desperately to it, although he 
grimly feels that its occupation must prove his ulti- 
mate undoing. ‘What I have written, I have writ- 
ten, exclaims Pilate, with a fine assumption of bold- 
ness, even whilst, in the profundities of his soul, a 
thousand voices are crying out in protest, and he 
secretly wishes that he had never put his hand to the 
fatal document. Pilate is by no means alone. We 
are all familiar with the politician who, finding him- 
self in doubt as to one of the planks of his party’s 
platform, yet dreading the displeasure of his lead- 
ers and associates, makes a bolder statement of his 
policy than ever, and assures himself that he is once 
more on firm ground. He assumes a note of em- 
phasis to cloak his torments of uncertainty. It is 
the behavior of the boy who whistles to keep his 
courage up. 

In order that we may have one or two concrete 
cases before us, let me pillory a pair of illustrious 
offenders. The one is from Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies; the other is from Le Sage’s Gil Blas. 

Professor Ptthmllnsprt was, Kingsley assures us, 
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a very eminent naturalist. Indeed, at the meetings 
of the British Association held in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, in 1999, he had read a very learned paper in 
which he had conclusively proved that there were no 
such things as Water-Babies. Not long afterwards, 
he and little Ellie were paddling about at the sea- 
side, dragging the pools with a hand-net. All at 
once the net became very heavy, and there, en- 
tangled in the meshes, was a Water-Baby! 

“Dear me,’ cried the professor, ‘what a large pink 
Holothurian; with hands, too! It must be con- 
nected with Synapta!’ And he took him out of the 
water. 

‘It has actually eyes!’ he continued. ‘Why, it 
must be a Cephalopod! This is most extraordinary!’ 

‘It’s a Water-Baby! cried Ellie; and of course 
it was. 

“Water-fiddlesticks, my dear!’ said the professor; 
and he turned away sharply. There was no denying 
it. It was a Water-Baby; and he had declared 
emphatically that no such things existed! What 
was he to do? He would have liked to have kept 
the Water-Baby; to have called him Hydrotecnon 
Ptthmllnsprtsianum, or some other long name like 
that, and to have bragged about his wonderful dis- 
covery for the rest of his days. But that would 
never do. What would all the learned men say to 
him after his speech at the British Association? 
And what would Ellie say? No, no; there was 
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nothing for it but to let the Water-Baby go, and to 
invent a lot of long words with which to explain 
him. ia 
‘Now,’ says Kingsley, ‘if the professor had said 
to Ellie: ‘““Yes, darling, it is a Water-Baby, and a 
very wonderful thing, to be sure. It shows how 
little I know of the wonders of Nature, in spite of 
forty years’ honest labor. I was just telling you 
that there could be no such creature; and, behold, 
here is one come to confound my conceit and show 
me that Nature can do, and has done, more than 
man’s poor fancy can imagine. So, let us thank 
the Lord of Nature for all His wonderful and glori- 
ous works, and try and find out something about 
this one!’”—if,’ Kingsley says, ‘the professor had 
talked like that, little Ellie would have believed him 
more firmly, and respected him more deeply, and 
loved him better than she had ever done before.’ 
But the poor professor lacked the pluck. ‘What I 
have written, I have written. he muttered. He was 
too great a coward to retreat. And so he missed 
his one and only chance of adding a deathless lustre 
to his name. 

Turning to the other case, it will be remembered 
that Gil Blas was apprenticed to the celebrated Dr. 
Sangrado, one of the most eminent practitioners in 
Spain. The singular thing was, however, that Dr. 
Sangrado had one sovereign remedy for maladies 
of every kind; and all that he and Gil Blas had to 
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do was to hurry from bedside to bedside applying 
that potent panacea. The thing that troubled Gil 
Blas most was the fact that, without an exception, all 
his patients died. He took his master into his con- 
fidence and discovered that he was having an iden- 
tically similar experience. Gil Blas modestly sug- 
gested that they should modify their method of 
treatment. _ 

‘I would willingly do so,’ replied Dr. Sangrado, 
‘provided that it would have no bad consequence; 
but I have published a book in which I have exalted 
this wonderful system; and wouldst thou have me 
decry my own work?’ 

“You are right,’ replied the complaisant Gil Blas, 
‘you must not give your enemies such a triumph 
over you. It would completely ruin your great 
reputation. Perish, rather, the people, the nobility, 
and the clergy! Let us continue in our old path! 

The same timidity takes other forms. In The 
Everlasting Mercy, Mr. John Masefield has revealed 
a flash of profound psychological and spiritual 
insight in making Saul Kane blaspheme more loudly, 
and sin more blatantly, after he became the subject 
of deep religious convictions. Mr. Masefield’s poem 
is in line with the classical records of all great 
spiritual experiences. The soul instinctively recoils 
from the thought of self-repudiation. It rebels 
against retreat. 

But why? Some of the most glorious pages in 
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military history are the records of retreats. The 
retreat from Mons and the evacuation of Gallipoli 
represent two of the most stirring stories of the 
recent war. It is often so. When Dr. Johnson vis- 
ited Plymouth, many of the citizens crowded about 
him, eager to enjoy the privilege of conversation 
with so wonderful a man. Among these, Boswell 
tells us, was a lady who had so profound a venera- 
tion for the doctor that she always supposed him 
endowed with infallibility. She had been puzzled, 
however, by the circumstance that, in his famous 
dictionary, Dr. Johnson defines the word pastern 
as the knee of a horse. Approaching the object of 
her reverence, she nervously stated her difficulty, 
expecting to hear an explanation drawn from some 
deeply learned source with which she was unac- 
quainted. To her astonishment, however, instead 
of making an elaborate defence, the doctor at once 
replied: ‘Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance!’ He 
was too great a man to adopt the flimsy tactics of 
poor Professor Ptthmllnsprt. It was by his abso- 
lute candor and his transparent honesty that he 
made men trust and love him. The old doctor would 
have snorted in fine scorn at the pitiful cowardice 
that is ashamed or afraid to retreat. 

Let nobody suppose that I cited old Professor 
Ptthmllnsprt and poor Dr. Sangrado as typical 
examples of the scientific temper. By no means! In 
the course of his presidential address before the 
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British Association, Sir Michael Foster outlined the 
qualifications that represent the essentials of a dis- 
tinctively scientific spirit. One is absolute truthful- 
ness another is moral courage. Professor Ptthmlln- 
sprt and Dr. Sangrado possessed neither. A true 
scientist, like Darwin, exhibits both. Through long 
years of patient investigation, Darwin would dis- 
cover that thousands of specimens, in given circum- 
stances, behave in a particular way. The evidence 
would appear overwhelming; but, just as he was 
about to generalize on these harmonious observa- 
tions, and to announce his conclusion, he would sud- 
denly come upon a specimen that, under identically 
similar conditions, behaved in a different way. It 
would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
have dismissed the awkward phenomenon with the 
cheap sophistry that the exception proves the rule. 
But so plausible a way of escape is inconsistent with 
the best traditions of scientific research, and the 
premature conclusion was immediately abandoned as 
untenable. ‘The little beast is doing just what I 
did not want him to do! Darwin would exclaim; 
and impregnable as his position had seemed, he 
would evacuate it with dignity and honor. 

In his life of his father, Sir Francis Darwin tells 
a charming and characteristic story. It happened 
that Mr. G. J. Romanes, the Canadian scientist, was 
the guest of Darwin. The evening had been spent 
by Darwin, Romanes, and the younger Darwin in 
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discussing by the fireside a variety of questions, 
including the ability of magnificent scenery to 
awaken emotions of reverence. Darwin remarked 
incidentally that he had never experienced that sen- 
sation so powerfully as when standing on the slopes 
of the Cordilleras. A little later the old scientist 
retired for the night, leaving his guest and his son 
by the fire. Two or three hours afterwards the door 
opened, and the elder Darwin, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, re-entered the room. 

‘Lying in bed,’ he explained, ‘I have come to the 
conclusion that I was wrong in what I said just now. 
I experienced the sensation of reverence, inspired by 
natural scenery, most of all in the forests of Brazil. 
I could not sleep until I had corrected myself. It 
might conceivably affect your conclusion.’ 

It was a small thing; a mere matter of personal 
taste and judgment; but the old man, true to the 
last to the traditions of science, felt that his memory 
had betrayed him into a false position, and he 
could not sleep until he had effected a graceful and 
honorable retreat. 

Grant Allen bears similar testimony to Sir Charles 
Lyell. All through the years he taught a certain 
theory of the universe. Then, towards the end, new 
light dawned upon him. He saw clearly that his 
interpretation of things was entirely mistaken. 
Should he therefore repudiate all that he had taught 
and condemn the books that, with such care, he had 
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written? It would have been the easiest thing in 
the world to behave as Professor Ptthmllnsprt be- 
haved. The temptation to say with Pilate ‘What I 
have. written, I have written’ was very strong. But 
he knew a more excellent way. ‘He nobly ranged 
himself,’ Grant Allen says, ‘on the side of what his 
intellect judged to be the truth of nature, though his 
emotions urged him hard to blind his judgment and 
to neglect its light. Science has no more pathetic 
figure than that of the old philosopher, in his 
sixty-fifth year, throwing himself with all the 
eagerness of youth into what he had long considered 
the wrong scale, and vigorously wrecking the very 
foundations of his beloved creed. But still he did 
it. He came out and was separate. Deep as was the 
pang that the recantation cost him, he formally re- 
tracted his earlier works and accepted the theory 
that he had so often and so deliberately rejected. It 
was a noble retreat. 

Nor is the Church without examples of the same 
lofty type of moral heroism. ‘Listen, good people,’ 
cries Archbishop Cranmer, on being condemned to 
death for heresy, ‘listen! Forasmuch as I am come 
to the last end of life, one thing troubleth my con- 
science more than anything that ever I did or said; 
and that is the setting abroad of a writing contrary 
to the truth, which writing I here and now renounce 
and refuse.’ He referred to the recantation by 
means of which, in a weak moment, he had once 
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escaped a cruel death. ‘And,’ he continued, ‘foras- 
much as my hand hath offended, writing contrary to 
my heart, therefore my hand shall first be punished ; 
for, when I come to the fire, it shall first be burned.’ 
He was as good as his word. For, says Foxe, ‘when 
the wood was kindled, and the fire began to burn 
near him, he stretched forth into the flame his right 
hand, and there held it steadfastly, that the people 
might see it burned to a coal before his body was 
touched.’ 

And what of Thomas Chalmers? When little 
more than a boy, and before his great spiritual illu- 
mination came to him, he had declared that one day 
a week was ample for the discharge of a minister’s 
tasks of pulpit preparation and pastoral visitation. 
Many years afterwards, in a great debate in the 
General Assembly, a prominent speaker used the 
same argument, and quoted Chalmers. Amidst a 
death-like stillness, the great man rose to reply. 
‘Sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘that sentence was penned in my 
unregenerate ignorance and pride. I was at that 
time more devoted to mathematical science than to 
the literature of my profession. Strangely blinded 
that I was! What, sir, is the object of mathematical 
science? Magnitude and the proportions of magni- 
tude. But then, sir, I had forgotten two magnitudes. 
I thought not of the littleness of time; I recklessly 
thought not of the greatness of eternity!’ 

Eternity! In the light of that word any man may 
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be pardoned for retracting his hasty utterances, 
reviewing his aims and aspirations, and even recast- 
ing and rearranging his whole life. The light of 
eternity, beating upon a human soul, often renders 
retreat the only honorable and courageous course. 


VIII 
PLAY THINGS 


Curistmas Eve! I have been spending the after- 
noon at the Burlington Orphanage. A few weeks 
ago we invited the world and his wife to send their 
superfluous toys to the matron at Christmas-time ; 
and the world and his wife, who, all their oddities 
notwithstanding, are really a remarkably good- 
natured pair, took us at our word and sent toys in 
wagon-loads. When I arrived, the matron took me 
to the immense stacks of parcels, and conjured up 
pictures of the pandemonium into which the institu- 
tion would be converted by the time that they were 
all unpacked and distributed. It was my privilege to 
assist in their presentation; and Santa Claus must 
have envied me. For he, poor soul, is doomed to 
creep stealthily away without witnessing the trans- 
ports of delight into which his gifts throw their 
recipients. I was happier far. As I passed from cot 
to cot, and, later, summoned one child after 
another to come forward for his presents, I had the 
rapture of beholding the sparkling eyes and flushed 
faces of the happy youngsters. Never in my life 
had I seen so many new toys being put into action 
simultaneously. The babies in the cots were playing 
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with their dolls, their rattles, and their teddy-bears ; 
the children in the schoolroom were putting their 
rocking horses, their wheelbarrows, and their clock- 
work mice to the test; whilst the playground was a 
scene of boisterous merriment. As I motored home 
later in the afternoon, I fell a-thinking. 

Toys are the most fragile things on the planet— 
and the most enduring. Fashions rage and sub- 
side; ages come and go; empires rise and fall; but 
dolls and whips and tops and marbles, like the 
brook, go on for ever and ever. They get lost and 
broken, of course, and perhaps it is as well that 
they do. 

“Where do all the toys go to?’ murmured poor 
Trina, in Frank Norris’s McTeague. ‘Trina spent 
all her time in making Noah’s arks. She turned the 
little figures in her fingers with a wonderful light- 
ness and deftness, painting the chickens Naples- 
yellow, the elephants blue-grey, the horses vandyke- 
brown, adding a dot of Chinese-white for the eyes, 
and sticking in the ears and tail with a drop of glue. 
‘Where do all the toys go to? The thousands and 
thousands of these Noah’s arks that I have made; 
yet there never seems to be enough! It’s a good 
thing for me that children break their things, and 
that they all have birthdays and Christmases.’ She 
dipped her brush into the pot of paint beside her; 
gave a touch here and a splash there; the turpentine 
in the paint dried it almost immediately; and she 
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tossed the completed little horse into the basket. Her 
whole life, and the lives of thousands like her, are 
spent in trying to keep pace with childhood’s 
breakages. 

And yet, although children break their toys as 
fast as poor Trina, and all the other manufacturers 
in the world, can make them, there is a sense in 
which tin soldiers and rag dolls are as indestructible 
as the Sphinx and the Pyramids. Adults differ 
according to the lands in which they live and the 
periods in which their lot is cast; but childhood is 
independent alike of geography and history; child- 
hood is universally and eternally the same. Take an 
Egyptian of the days of Rameses the First, a Roman 
of the time of Julius Caesar, a Chinaman of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, a Red Indian of the era of Chris- 
topher Columbus, a South Sea Islander of the days 
of Captain Cook, a Puritan of the reign of Charles 
the First, and a modern citizen of London, Mel- 
bourne, or New York, and, among these varying 
types of adult humanity, you find scarcely anything 
that they hold in common. But childhood changes 
little. A child may be born in any country and in 
any age; his tastes will be affected neither by the 
fashions of his locality nor by the standards of his 
time. In the course of their researches and excava- 
tions in the ancient East, our antiquarians have 
found dolls exactly like those with which our own 
children are now playing. And Mr. Walter Rey- 
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nolds has assured us that the toys of Greece and 
Rome differed scarcely at all from the toys of 
Europe and America. ‘The young Greeks,’ he says, 
‘annoyed their parents with tops, both of the hum- 
ming and peg variety. In ancient Egypt, boys played 
ninepins, using balls of stone and stone pillars for 
skittles.’ In those far-off days, Mr. Reynolds says, 
the most popular plaything, both with boys and 
with girls, was a ball. The little girls had jointed 
dolls, moved with springs; they had dolls’ houses, 
too, with mimic furniture—tables, chairs, and sets 
of jugs. Cyrus, Pharaoh, and Alexander the Great 
watched the children of their empires and of their 
times playing with toys that differed only in detail 
from the toys that jostle each other in our own shop- 
windows at Christmas-time. 

A child has a genius—almost a divine genius— 
for investing a plaything with personality. He 
breathes into it the breath of life and it becomes a 
living soul. In Bleak House, Dickens has made 
Esther Summerson tell us of the intimacy which 
existed, in the days of her lonely and neglected child- 
hood, between her doll and herself. Her doll, she 
felt, was the only being on earth who cared for her 
and understood her. 

‘My dear old doll!’ Esther exclaims. ‘I was such 
a shy little thing that I seldom dared to open my lips, 
and never dared to open my heart, to anybody else. 
* It almost makes me cry to think what a relief it used 
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to be to me, when I came home from school, to run 
upstairs to my room, and say, “O you dear faithful 
Dolly, I knew you would be expecting me!’ and then 
to sit down on the floor, leaning on the elbow of her 
great chair, and tell her all I had noticed since we 
parted. She used to sit there with her beautiful 
complexion and rosy lips, staring at me—or not so 
much at me, I think, as at nothing—while I busily 
stitched away and told her every one of my secrets.’ 

And when Esther learned for the first time of the 
stain upon her name, and the tragedy that was des- 
tined to shadow all her days, it was to her doll that 
she flew for sympathy and comfort. 

‘I went up to my room,’ she says, ‘and crept to 
bed. I laid my doll’s cheek against mine, wet with 
tears; and, holding that solitary friend upon my 
bosom, cried myself to sleep. Imperfect as was my 
understanding of my sorrow, I knew that I had 
brought no joy, at any time, to anybody's heart, and 
that I was to no one on earth what Dolly was to 
me.’ 

In all this I see reflected, as in a magic mirror, 
three exquisitely beautiful things. The first is the 
charming simplicity of childhood. A child does not 
need expensive and elaborate toys; they get out of 
order and disappoint him. He knows how to extract 
delight from trifles. He will make a boat out of a 
clothes-peg or a cotton-reel ; he will sail it on a puddle 
three feet wide; and, in the process, he will be a 
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million times as happy as a millionaire. In my 
magic mirror I see, too, the splendid constancy of 
childhood. Adults are fickle; childhood revels in 
the same raptures generation after generation and 
age after age. My mirror reveals, too, the super- 
abundant vitality of childhood. A child is so over- 
flowing with life and consciousness, and the sheer 
ecstasy of being, that he pours these qualities with a 
lavish hand into the inanimate objects around him. 
Esther Summerson does not suspect that she herself 
is pitying herself, that she herself is expressing 
sympathy with herself, and that she herself is com- 
forting herself in the hour of her shame and her 
sorrow. But she is! Although no inkling of it 
dawns upon her, she is but pouring her own soul 
into the lifeless image that she calls her doll, and then 
allowing the soothing sweetness of her own soul to 
trickle back again to the source from which it 
streamed. The spiritual mechanism that is capable 
of such an achievement is the triumph of infancy 
and the wonder of the world. The genius of child- 
hood proclaims itself, by that one act, to be divine. 

No wonder that, of recent years, wise men have 
come to recognize a profound psychological and even 
spiritual significance in the toys that children prize 
and the games that children play. Last month I 
spent a few days at Beechington. Right opposite 
my seat at the boarding-house table there hung a 
fine steel engraving of Thomas Webster’s great 
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picture, ‘The Playground.’ Ina casual kind of way, 
I had often admired copies of the painting; but, 
facing it at every meal, I was able to examine it 
more closely than I had ever previously done, and 
each inspection revealed to my eyes some fresh dis- 
covery. The picture represents a father and mother 
visiting their son at one of the great public schools. 
They chance to have arrived at recess-time, and the 
boys are all at play. The picture is alive with romp 
and frolic. In the centre are various groups 
absorbed in tops, marbles, and football. On the 
right is an old woman with her apple-stall. Viewing 
the tempting fruit with wistful eyes is a boy with 
his hand in his pocket; he longs for the apples, yet 
is reluctant to part with his coin. Near by is a 
boy who is supposed to be learning a neglected 
lesson; but the sight of a game is too much for him; 
forgetting the book in his hand, he is engrossed in 
the exciting contest. On the left of the picture are 
the newly-arrived visitors. ‘The mother is fondly 
embracing her boy, and is completely lost to all the 
world beside. The dog that has accompanied them is 
also bounding excitedly about his young master, and 
has neither eyes nor ears for any one else. But the 
father, standing erect with a far-away look in his 
eyes, is thrown into a reverie of recollection by 
the contemplation of the old familiar playground. 
In vivid fancy, his memory revisits other days. He 
sees himself playing the same games with an earlier 
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generation of schoolboys. He thinks of them all as 
they were then and as they are to-day. And the 
reverential look on the father’s face is the artist’s 
tribute to the subtle and incalculable influence of 
the playground. 

Friedrich Froebel and the Baroness Marenholz- 
Bulow were laughed to scorn when, as the pioneers 
of the kindergarten system, they affirmed that play 
is really the most vital element in the culture of the 
child. ‘Play is not trivial,’ declared Froebel; ‘it is 
highly serious and of deep significance. Cultivate 
and foster it, O mother! Protect and guide it, O 
‘father? This novel philosophy was at first met 
with a snigger of contempt and a shout of derision; 
but the world that ridiculed soon began to reflect; 
and the result of its reflection is that the kinder- 
garten system has become one of the established 
commonplaces of education the wide world over. In 
his White Fang, jack London has stated the case, as 
his custom is, in the form of a parable. White 
Fang, the wolf-cub, is suddenly deprived of his lib- 
erty. He is no longer free. “The genial, playful, 
puppyish side of him finds little expression. He 
never plays and gambols about as he used to do.’ 
And then, in the next paragraph, we read that ‘the 
effect of all this was to rob White Fang of his 
puppyhood. Denied the outlet, through play, of his 
energies, he recoiled upon himself and developed his 
mental processes. He became cunning; he had idle 
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time in which to devote himself to the thoughts of 
trickery. He learned to sneak about camp, learned 
to be crafty, and became a clever thief.’ And so on. 
Jack London’s wolf-story is, of course, an allegory. 
He means, obviously, that it is better to direct than 
to repress a child’s overflowing exuberance, his facil- 
ity for make-believe, his fondness for fun. “The 
busy child,’ says Mr. G. H. Archibald, ‘will grow to 
be the busy man. The boy’s eagerness to surpass 
his companions in play will be seen later on in the 
merchant’s eagerness to lead his competitors in the 
struggle for business supremacy. The boy’s enthusi- 
asm as seen in the playground will reappear later 
on in his enthusiasm as a politician or a missionary ; 
it is the motive that becomes habitual,’ The enthusi- 
asm of the man in the tremendous adventure of 
living will never, Mr. Archibald thinks, exceed the 
enthusiasm of the boy amidst the trifles of his play. 

And, after all, we only go from one set of toys to 
another set of toys, from one kind of game to 
another kind of game, like the children at Burling- 
ton Orphanage. They pass, as they grow, from the 
rattles and the teddy-bears of the cot to the rocking- 
horses and the wheelbarrows of the schoolroom, and 
from the toys of the schoolroom to the rougher 
games of the great open playground. So do we. 
The games of infancy, the philosophers tell us, are 
but preparing the children for the game of life 
itself. The girl who shows tender solicitude for her 
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doll to-day will take infinite care of her baby 
to-morrow ; the boy who knows how to manage his 
marbles will know how to manage his money. In 
precisely the same way, depend on it, the game of 
life itself is but fitting us for a bigger game still. 
What, after all, are the woman’s babies and the 
man’s business but the toys by which each is being 
fitted for a more stupendous enterprise? ‘I wonder,’ 
murmured the schoolmistress in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, ‘I wonder if there will be nothing 
like what we call play after our earthly toys are all 
broken?’ Of course there will. What is it that 
Longfellow sings? 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, haif reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Not wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which though more splendid, may not please him more; 
Nature deals with us and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wished to go or stay, 


Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends what we know. 


That is very pretty: the tired child looking wist- 
fully yet wearily at the playthings he is leaving. 
Sooner or later, evening will settle down upon us all. 
We shall grow sleepy, and the toys with which we now 
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play so fondly—home, business, money, friendships, 
pleasure, and the rest—will fall from our loosening 
grasp. We shall glance back towards them, and 
smile lovingly as we go; half sorry and half glad to 
leave them. But the joy of joys will be ours if, 
awaking in that fair morn of morns, we discover 
that the skill with which we played with our earthly 
toys overnight has prepared our spirits to enjoy to 
the utmost the majestic merriment of the eternities. 


PART Ii 


I 
A HARVEST OF LIGHT 
I 


A GREAT man for his Bible was Angus Sutherland. 
I well remember the satisfaction and relief with 
which I saw the well-worn volume lying open beside 
his bed on the memorable occasion that rushes back 
upon my mind to-day. Saddle Hill, the miniature 
mountain that kept sentry over the little town of 
Mosgiel, was riddled with coal-mines; and Angus 
worked in one of them. At least, he worked in one 
of them until that dreadful day on which the col- 
lapse of a shaft suddenly overwhelmed him and 
his in dire calamity. Angus’s cottage was close to 
the manse, and, as it happened, I saw him as he 
left home on the morning of the disaster. He had 
a cheery word concerning the service which we had 
attended together the night before; and then he 
jumped on his bicycle and rode away. How little I 
dreamed that he was mounting that bicycle of his for 
the last time! He was brought home that afternoon 
so mangled and broken that, had there been many 
sufferers in a similar plight, the task of identifica- 
tion would have been difficult. Fortunately, he was 
the only victim. In the course of a day or two, he 
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recovered consciousness; in a few weeks the gashes 
softened into scars; in a couple of months the last 
of the bandages was removed from his fractured 
limbs; but, as the doctors had told us on the day 
of the disaster, his spine was injured beyond possi- 
bility of recovery. It was some days after the acci- 
dent before I was allowed to see him, and those 
days of waiting were days of anxiety and suspense. 
I wondered how my old friend’s faith was standing 
the strain. He had a wife and seven children depen- 
dent upon his earnings at the mine; he had always 
enjoyed the most perfect health; he was now being 
subjected to a test such as he had never known 
before. 

The open Bible beside the bed set my mind at 
rest at once. He was, of course, unable to handle 
it himself; but its presence seemed to indicate that it 
was in frequent requisition. Angus was very weak, 
and I was determined not to stay. I whispered a 
few words; led him very briefly to the Throne of 
Grace; pressed gently one of the uninjured fingers 
that peeped out of the all-enfolding bandages; and 
turned to leave. But Angus would not allow it. 

‘I want you,’ he said faintly, ‘to read to me... the 
ninety-seventh Psalm. ... It’s been a mighty comfort 
these days.’ 

I turned to the Psalm, and, softly, began to read. 
As I read the opening verses I saw, or thought I 
saw, the special significance that they held for Angus. 
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‘The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice. Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him; righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of His throne, 

I was delighted that, in the day of his calamity, 
the heart of Angus had offered its hospitality to so 
noble a consolation. I imagined that I had read all 
that he wished to hear, and paused. But from among 
the bandages his muffled voice bade me continue. 

‘Further on,’ murmured, ‘further on!’ 

I read on until I came to the words: Light is sown 
for the righteous and gladness for the upright in 
heart ; and again I heard ‘a murmur from the bed. 

“That’s it,’ he exclaimed gratefully, ‘that’s it! 

He attempted to explain, but I had promised not 
to tire him. I therefore left him, telling him that we 
would have a talk about the words another day. On 

_the way home I thought of a white tombstone in the 
pretty Laleham churchyard—a tombstone on which 
that text about the light and the gladness is inscribed. 
It is the stone that marks the resting-place of Mat- 
thew Arnold. 


II 


I told Angus that we would talk about the text 
another day; and we did. He was out on the 
veranda by this time, propped up with pillows on a 
couch. He was teaching a young blackbird to trust 
him, and had coaxed it to perch at the head of his 
lounge. It flew away as I approached, and watched 
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us jealously from the leafy green seclusion of the 
pear-tree. 

‘You ministers,’ Angus said, ‘think too much 
about your sermons. It isn’t always the sermon that 
does the most good. Many a time I’ve been helped 
and uplifted by the reading of the Word. That’s 
how it was the week of the accident. At the church, 
one day, you read the ninety-seventh Psalm—do you 
remember? And those words about the light and the 
gladness stuck to me. Light is sown for the right- 
eous and gladness for the upright in heart. I was 
saying them to myself that morning, as I rode off 
on my bike. And, since I’ve been lying here, they’ve 
come back to me in a new sense. Light is sown! 
There comes a time when the farmer has no seed; 
and he has nothing to show for the seed that he 
has scattered so freely on the soil. It has all gone. 
He seems to have lost it. But, if you tell him that 
he has lost it, he will laugh at you. “It’s gone,” he 
will say, “but it will all come back, and come back 
multiplied a hundredfold. For it isn’t dead and 
buried; it’s alive and sown!” That’s the point; it’s 
sown! And so it is with the light and the gladness. 
After the accident, I couldn’t see either. There 
seemed to be no light and no gladness anywhere. I 
was like the farmer looking at the empty shelves 
that had contained the bags of seed. It was all 
gone. “But never mind,” I said to myself, “‘it’s 
sown!” Light is sown for the righteous and glad- 
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ness for the upright in heart. It will all come back 
again, and come back multiplied a hundredfold!”’ 
One of these days you'll be preaching on that text. 
I don’t know what the expositors and commentators 
say about it; but that’s what it means. It means 
that when you can’t see light or gladness ainywhere, 
it’s because it’s sown; it’s gone to be multiplied; 
it’s taken away for a little while that it may come 
back in waving fields of golden corn. I tell you, 
that text has been a power of comfort to me since I 
was brought home that day on the stretcher!’ 

I have preached on the text since, several times. I 
have not troubled the expositors and commentators. 
I am convinced that none of them can elucidate the 
passage with more spiritual discernment, with more 
exegetical accuracy, or with more practical helpful- 
ness than did Angus Sutherland that day. 


III 


‘Light is sown!’ Until Angus expounded the 
passage to me, I vaguely felt the terms to be in- 
congruous. How could light be sown? To-day I 
blush for my obtuseness. I see now that all the 
light that shines upon my path is light that has been 
sown for me. Angus was at work in the coal-mine 
when the accident occurred. And what was the coal 
at which he was toiling but light that had been 
sown? Long before the eyes of black men or of 
white men had surveyed that New Zealand hill-side, 
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old primaeval forests had gathered up the sunshine 
of the silent centuries and had fallen, hugging it to 
their breasts. Not a single ray was wasted. The 
stn was not squandering his light; he was sowing 
it. The ancients recognized that. Virgil speaks of 
Aurora as rising from a saffron bed to sow the earth 
with dewy light. Lucretius pictures the sun sowing 
the fields with light. And our own John Milton, 
blind as he was, saw this. He describes the rosy 
Morn, rising from an eastern clime, to sow the earth 
with Orient pearl. For ages and ages, on that 
lonely hill-side, the sun was sowing. And, on the 
days that preceded the disaster, Angus Sutherland 
was harvesting. He was garnering a crop of light. 
Every lump of coal, as it gives off its gas and its 
flame and its heat, is simply yielding up the hoarded 
treasure of bygone ages. “Put ye in the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe!’ says the prophet. Angus Suth- 
erland was obeying the prophetic injunction, except 
that, instead of using a sickle, he was using a pick. 
He was harvesting light. The farmer tastes the joy 
of harvest once a year, and is at the mercy of the 
weather; the miner experiences the joy of harvest 
all the year round and sunshine and storm are all 
alike to him. 


TVs 


It was the things that I had read rather than the 
things that I had said that comforted the soul of 
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Angus in the day of his calamity. That is the beauty 
of the Bible. 

I have passed a farm in winter-time. The barns 
were crammed with the harvest store; but the fields 
were barren and cheerless. I have passed the farm 
in spring-time; and have noticed on the fields the 
first suspicion of green. I have passed the farm in 
the summer ; and have admired the wealth of ripen- 
ing corn. -I have passed again in the autumn: the 
barns were empty, but the fields were a blaze of 
gold. As the need increased, the supply developed. 
All of which is an allegory. 

There was a time when Angus Sutherland looked 
at his Bible and saw nothing there. His life was 
like the overflowing barns; and the pages that he 
idly turned were like the barren fields of winter. 
There was a time when he vaguely felt the need of 
something infinite. A mysterious hunger awoke 
within his heart. And then, turning to his Bible, he 
realized that there was life and movement—and 
miracle—there. It was like noticing in the wintry 
fields the sheen of tender green. And, as the issues 
of life took to themselves added clearness, his Bible 
grew upon him. He saw, as I saw in the summer 
fields, the promise of a bounteous supply. And in 
the day of his calamity, when all his barns stood 
empty and his soul was an aching void, his Bible 
was like a cornfield in harvest-time, and it yielded up 
its treasure in unstinted abundance. 
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Angus Sutherland was never quite the same again. 
He was a feebler,man, but a better one. His back 
was always bent, and he leaned heavily upon a stick; 
but he was able to earn his living and do a good deal 
of useful work. Nobody was more welcome at the 
bedside of the sick. He knew how to point from 
the empty barns to the golden fields. He could beau- 
tifully tell our Mosgiel sufferers of the light that 
1S SOWN. 

He was fonder than ever of his Bible. I often 
ran across of an evening, and it was never very far 
from him. He was still living when I left for Ho- 
bart. I received, some years afterwards, a letter 
from my successor telling me that Angus had for 
ever laid aside his stick. 

‘I was with him to the last,’ his minister wrote, 
‘and it was a wonderful experience. It was an inspi- 
ration to see the delight that he found, amidst his 
sufferings, in the texts that he quoted. As he 
recited one passage after another, his face simply 
shone. I preached his funeral sermon last Sunday 
evening from the words: “Tt shall come to pass that 
at evening time it shall be light.” I told the people 
how, 

As he drew nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looked richer in grace, 


And gave a sure hope at the end of his days 
Of rising in brighter array. 
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If the words were true of anybody they were true 
of him.’ 

‘Like a fine setting sun’—it was the full glory of 
his noonday faith revealing itself in the glow of that 
noble sunset! 

‘His face simply shone !’—it was the light that had 
been sown in his heart—the light that never was on 
sea or shore—springing up and irradiating his 
features at the last. 

‘Light at eventide !’—the light that 1s sown is never 
buried. It reappears—renewed and multiplied— 
when it is most needed. When darkness wraps the 
soul about on every side, and all life’s lamps are 
paling, the light that is sown reveals itself in a radi- 
ant harvest of brightness. 


, Il 
GOING A-MOTHERING 
I 


On Saturday night I had an experience which was 
quite new to me. I was putting the finishing touches 
to the sermon that I intended preaching on the Sun- 
day morning. All at once it occurred to me that I 
had missed the real significance of my theme. As it 
stood, the thing simply refused to work. Late as it 
was, I felt that I must start afresh and think the 
matter all over again. In this extremity I shut 
down my desk; switched off the light; and went out 
for a walk beneath the stars. When I returned from 
that walk, I tore my manuscript to fragments and 
consigned the pieces to the waste-paper basket. 

The theme that had baffled me was one of the 
simpllest and most familiar which any preacher 
could possibly propose to himself. I was adver- 
tised to preach on ‘A Barnyard Parable.’ The title 
referred, of course, to the homely imagery by means 
of which the Most High repeatedly likens Himself 
to a hen brooding over her young. The symbolism 
occurs so frequently that a particular text seemed 
superfluous. In his first conversation with Ruth, 
Boaz speaks to her of ‘the Lord God of Israel under 
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whose wings thou art come to trust” ‘Hide me, 
cries David, “under the shadow of Thy wings! And, 
in other Psalms, the phrase is constantly employed. 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, exclaims the Saviour, in 
one of the most impassioned and affecting passages 
in the New Testament, ‘how often would I have 
gathered thy children together as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!’ 
The Bible abounds in this familiar imagery and, in 
undertaking to preach upon it, I had congratulated 
myself on having a particularly simple enterprise in 
hand. I had carefully considered the relationship 
of a hen to her chicks, and had prepared a sermon 
in which I had stressed the gentleness, the vigilance, 
and the protecting care that God shows towards His 
children. 

The question that started the new train of thought 
was a curious one. What man, I asked myself, 
would care to be likened to a hen? A woman does 
not resent the comparison. With her little ones 
about her, she often speaks smilingly of them as her 
chicks. But no man would dream of employing the 
figure in reference to himself. A man would hate 
to be likened to a hen; he would regard it as some- 
- thing very like an affront; and the question is: How 
can I, or any other man, use in relation to God a 
phraseology which we would shrink from using in 
relation to each other? It was this question which 
sent me out to walk beneath the stars and think. 
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II 


And, out there in the night, I solved my problem. 
I saw that a man would object to being compared to 
a hen for the ‘simple reason that, in his case, the 
metaphor is a misfit. A man is essentially mascu- 
line; a hen is essentially motherly. We do not speak 
of the motherliness of a man; it would seem a con- 
tradiction in terms. Would it seem a contra- 
diction in terms to speak of the motherliness of 
God? On the contrary, is it not possible that the 
symbolism of the hen and her chicks is employed 
with such frequency and force in order to stress the 
vital fact that the Most High is essentially motherly? 

Unless that be so, whence came the motherliness 
of all our mothers? In every age men have paid 
tribute to the beauty of motherliness. Everybody 
knows that 
Long ago, when earth was thrilling with the rapture of the 

spring, 

And the lovely hope and promise every heart was quickening, 
Men and maids in merrie England used to go a-mothering. 
In those romantic days—the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth—English folk of all ranks and classes 
exchanged violets and simnel-cake in honor of their 
mothers. All sons and daughters away from home 
were entitled to a holiday, that they might return 
to the old roof-tree and pay affectionate homage to 
the mothers who bore them. In cases in which the 
mother had already passed away, the children rev- 
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erently visited the grassy grave beside the old’ stoné 
church and laid their violets on the sacred mound. 
Employers of labor cheerfullly liberated their ap- 
prentices that they might visit their distant homes 
and pay their mothers this annual act of homage. 
And the young people themselves thought no jour- 
ney too long, even in days when travelling facilities 
were unknown, if, by undertaking the trudge, they 
might participate in the charming tribute which 
affection and custom alike dictated. In those days 
it was violets, violets all the way! ‘Who goes 
a-mothering finds violets in the lane,’ sang Robert 
Herrick, a poet of that old time. And in her Verse- 
Book of a Homely Woman, Fay Inchfawn has com- 
memorated the delight which mothering-time brought 
to the homes of England: 
Up at the Hall, my lady there’ll wear her satin gown, 
For little miss and master’ll be coming down from town. 
Oh, aye, the children’s coming! The children, did I say? 
Of course, they're men and women grown this many and many 
a day. 
But still, ay lady’s mouth do smile, and squire looks fit to 
ing, 
As Master John and Miss Elaine is coming mothering! 


Other homes in the village are described ; everywhere 
there are great preparations for the young people 
who will come a-mothering. And then: 

But what of we? And ain’t we got no children for to come? 


Why, yes! There’s Sam and Henery, and they'll be coming 
home. 
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And Ned is very nigh six foot, and Joe is six foot three! 
But the children still to my good man, and children still to me! 
And all the vi’lets seem to know, and all the thrushes sing, 
As how our Kate and Bess and Flo is coming mothering! 

All the way home the young people gathered violets 
in the lanes and hedgerows; and the fragrant flowers 
seemed to spring magically about the willing feet 
that were bent on, so sacred a pilgrimage. 

Now, the thing that is most noteworthy about all 
this is the fact that it is not so much the tribute of 
an individual to the virtues of a particular mother 
as the tribute of a nation to the excellence of mother- 
liness. And how did motherliness get into the world 
unless there is something essentially motherly about 
God? The brightness of the stars, the beauty of the 
flowers, the blitheness of the birds, all dwelt in Him 
before finding expression in the creatures of His 
hand. As the picture lives in the mind of the 
painter before he touches the canvas with his brush, 
so all fair and fragrant things dwelt in the heart of 
God before a single created thing was fashioned. 
Unless, then, there was motherliness in God how 
can we explain the motherliness that has so won- 
derfully softened and sweetened the heart of man- 
kind? 

II! 


Having thus discovered a clue to the solution of 
my problem, I felt that I should like to be back in 
my study, so I turned my steps towards home. And 
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on the way home, two additional reflections came 
to my assistance. 

The first was that we all, men and women. alike, 
need mothering. 

The second was that, whilst all women are not 
mothers, all women are instinctively motherly. 

The maternal instinct—to take my second thought 
first—is evidenced just as clearly in the spectacle of 
a little girl anxiously nursing her doll as in that of a 
woman caring for the members of her family. Or 
glance at the most lovable characters in literature. 
The heroines of Dickens are invariably homely and 
motherly women. Esther Summerson, of Bleak 
House, is typical of them all. She is not a mother; 
is not even married; but she is always looking after 
something or somebody; a fond solicitude is the 
normal expression of her countenance; she bustles 
about to the jingling of her bunch of household 
keys. In her case, as in so many others, anybody 
can see at a glance that it is by the stress that Dickens 
lays on the motherly qualities of his heroine that he 
makes her so exquisitely lovable. Ruskin has made 
the same remark concerning the women in Shake- 
speare’s plays. All good women—whether mothers 
or not—are motherly ; and it is by their motherliness 
that they win our hearts. 

For, as I have said, we all need mothering. Chil- 
dren do, of course. Men do; that is one reason why 
they marry. Women do; that fact lies at the root 
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of the reputation that has always clung to them of 
being fond of gossip. It is not that they like talking 
to each other for the mere sake of talking to each 
other. But since their husbands cannot mother 
them as they mother their husbands, they have no 
way of being mothered save by mothering—and 
being mothered by—each other. We all need moth- 
ering. It is one of the essential facts of our make-up. 
One of the finest pictures in the Sydney Art Gal- 
lery is “The Widower,’ by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A. It 
represents a laborer who, at the close of the day, has 
come to his motherless children. One of them is 
sick. And there he sits, with the peevish child on 
his knee, and a look of utter helplessness on his face! 
The little ones sadly need mothering; but, alas, 
there is no one to mother them. One of the finest 
pictures in the Melbourne Art Gallery is ‘The 
Mitherless Bairn,’ by Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A. 
These pathetic paintings eloquently express the 
plight into which we should all have been plunged 
if there had been nothing motherly in God. Father- 
liness is very fine and very beautiful; but it does 
not cover all the ground. If God had been just a 
Father—‘Our Father, which art in heaven’—we 
should all have been like the little children in the 
paintings. We should all have been motherless 
bairns. 

Even nations need mothering. It was of a na- 
tion that Moses was thinking when, in his great 
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valedictory address, he likened the children of Israel 
to the eaglets, and likened Jehovah to the mother- 
bird fluttering fondly over her brood. After all, a 
nation is merely a family; and what is a family 
without some one to mother it? In one of the most 
telling chapters of his monumental History of the 
United States, Bancroft shows that population never 
became rooted to American soil until the nation felt 
the softening and homing influence of motherhood. 
Adventurers came in hundreds; drifted about the 
country; fought with Indians; and either died or 
returned. The new settlements enjoyed no stability. 
It was Sir Edwin Sandys who had the genius to 
see that the advent of womanhood would make all 
the difference. In 1621, some hundreds of ‘agree- 
able young persons, maids of virtuous education,’ 
were persuaded to turn their faces to the West. On 
their arrival there was sweet-hearting and love- 
making and home-building; and, in a word, the life 
of the nation, as a nation, began. In a few years, 
Bancroft says, the huts in the wilderness were as 
crowded and as happy as the birds’ nests in the 
woods; and Hening, in his quaint, old-fashioned 
chronicle, adds proudly that the children being born 
in the new countries were more beautiful and of 
more ingenious spirit than those born in England! 
It is a pleasing picture—a picture of a nation 
mothered. 

If those words of Moses about the eagle’s nest 
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mean anything, they mean that a nation cannot be 
brought up on armies and navies, statutes and blue- 
books, rules and regulations, legislation and admin- 
istration. A nation is made up of men, and men are 
not machines. They have hearts as well as heads 
and hands. They must be bound together by some- 
thing that appeals to sentiment, to affection, to faith. 
Destroy the mother-bird, and the chicks will soon 
scatter and be lost. Destroy in the souls of the 
people the consciousness of the brooding, watchful 
care of God, and the nation is doomed to disintegra- 
tion and decay. 

Churches need mothering. The position of the 
Roman Catholic Church is wonderfully instructive 
at this point. The Roman Catholic Church insists 
upon the celibacy of its clergy, and thus deprives 
every congregation of that beneficent ministry 
which, in other churches, the mistress of the manse 
—and the ladies she naturally gathers about her— 
so effectively exercise. If the matter ended here, 
the Roman Catholic Church would be in an abso- 
lutely forlorn situation. But the matter does not 
end here. To compensate for the loss of the moth- 
erly element in one direction, it introduces that 
element at two other points. It lays tremendous 
stress on the sacred personality of the Virgin 
Mother ; and it calls to its cloisters an army of nuns 
who are required to dedicate their lives to the task 
of mothering the church. In the monasteries we 
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find reverend fathers; in the convents we find rev- 
erend mothers; and he who gives the matter a little 
thought will find the implications of those titles 
extremely suggestive. The Church needs mothering 
as well as fathering. 


IV 


And so I tore up the manuscript that I had pre- 
pared with so much care. I saw that, in writing it, 
I had missed the throbbing heart of the whole mat- 
ter. Motherliness is the human revelation of a 
divine attribute. I preached on Sunday morning on 
the parable of the hen and her chicks; but I said 
nothing of the picturesque analogies that had figured 
so conspicuously in that first sermon. I did not 
even quote the comment on the parable which Mr. 
Interpreter offered to Christiana and her children. 
Mr. Interpreter made much of the hen’s four calls— 
the call by which she warns them of danger, the call 
by which she summons them to rest, and the call 
by which, out of sheer fondness, she collects them 
beneath her wing, wishing to feel them near her. 
This is very beautiful; but I said nothing about it on 
Sunday. I felt that it was all comprehended in the 
thought of motherliness. The hen is the most 
motherly of all mothers. She stakes everything on 
the motherly appeal. Even dog-mothers and cat- 
mothers use a certain amount of compulsion; they 
carry their little ones in their mouths when they 
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wish to move them. The hen simply calls. A whole 
gospel lies there. The highest motherliness never 
resorts to force. Love calls, and, to the call of love, 
love never fails to respond. 

After the service on Sunday morning, Harry 
Sligo, a young farmer from Gippsland, came home 
with me to lunch. He told us at table that, a few 
months ago, after a bush-fire on his property, he 
and his little boy had strolled along the blackened 
track to inspect the charred débris that the flames had 
left. Just beside the path he came upon a burned 
bundle that looked as if it had been a man’s coat or 
swag. He kicked it aside, and, to his astonishment, 
there crept out from beneath it about six or eight 
little chicks. It was a hen, and the mother-bird 
had died in protecting her young from the devouring 
flames. I wish Harry had told me before the serv- 
ice of this experience. Had I known of it, I think 
I could have used it to prove that the motherliness of 
God was never so clearly exhibited as in the amazing 
love and deathless sacrifice of the Cross. 


Til 
SETTING THE MOB TO MUSIC 
I 


I REMEMBER sitting one evening under a huge haw- 
thorn hedge near the Mosgiel manse, revolving a 
peculiar problem. I had that morning invested a 
considerable proportion of my hoarded savings in a 
handsome set of the poets. After tea I had proudly 
examined my purchases. And then, as I sauntered 
about the fields in the sunset, a question had per- 
sistently presented itself to my excited brain. How 
had such a wealth of poetry crept into this prosaic 
old world of ours? Taking it in its ordinary, work- 
aday mood, it’s a dusty old place. It seems too 
humdrum, too commonplace, too matter-of-fact, for 
music or art or poesy. And yet, see what oceans 
of poetry the world contains! Every civilization 
yet discovered possesses its poetry and crowns its 
poets; and the uncivilized people, Macaulay says, are 
more poetical still. Differing in every other respect, 
the sages and the savages are alike in their passion 
for poetry. In imaginative conception and rhyth- 
mical expression, the Maori and the Mohawk are at 
one with the sweetest singers and the greatest schol- 
ars of the older world. Earth is trilling with 
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music. Humanity is essentially poetical. How did 
such a state of things come about? 

The years have solved my problem. I have 
come to see that the earth is the creation of a Poet’s 
hand. Smaller poets see beauty in mountains and 
mosses ; He was moved to poetry by the vision of the 
most unromantic things. He could even set the mob 
to music! 

Nobody else ever fell in love with the multitude— 
the pushing, jostling, struggling rabble. Since our 
little race began, men have lost their heads over all 
sorts of things—women, children, dogs, horses— 
but there is no record of a man cherishing 
any tenderness for a crowd. We like to see a 
crowd. We go to fairs, processions, boat-races, 
and the like, not to witness the event that has 
drawn the people together, but to see the people 
who have been drawn together by the event. We 
enjoy watching the antics of a crowd, just as we 
enjoy watching the antics of any other unwieldy and 
ungainly beast. The ponderous creature appeals to 
our curiosity, but it never awakens our sentiment, 
stirs our affection, or evokes our courtesy. 

One reason is that a crowd is such an ephemeral 
affair. Generally speaking, the larger creatures are 
the long-lived creatures, whilst the tiny organisms 
that you can inspect only with the aid of a micro- 
scope pass from generation to generation in the 
course of an hour or two. A crowd is the exception. 
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A crowd is immense in its bulk, yet its life is meas- 
ured only by moments. It rushes into being, and, in 
a trice, it vanishes again; and, once it has vanished, 
that crowd is no more. 


II 


But one day a Poet—a divine Poet—looked upon 
the mob. . He saw the multitude; He was impressed 
and inspired; and straightway He likened the people 
to a flock of shepherdless sheep and to a field of 
golden corn! ‘When He saw the multitude, He was 
moved with compassion, because they were as sheep 
having no shepherd. And He said, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.’ It is one 
of the loveliest records that even the New Testament 
contains. I know now where all the poetry came 
from. 

He looked upon a mob—the most prosaic of all 
prosaic things—and to Him it was a pastoral idyll. 
To His poetic eye, the pushing, struggling mob was 
a group of white sheep on a green and graceful 
hill-side. 

He looked upon a mob—the most commonplace 
of all commonplace things—and to Him it was an 
agricultural idyll. To His poetic eye, the unroman- 
tic mob was a field of corn, flecked with scarlet pop- 
pies, over which the shadows of the clouds were 
scudding. 

He looked upon a mob—the most humdrum of 
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all humdrum things—and to Him it was a com- 
mercial idyll. To His poetic eye, the mob became 
flocks and fields.- In flocks and fields an Easterner 
told his wealth. Flocks and fields were an Oriental’s 
gold and silver. In the mob He saw flocks and fields 
—Hiis flocks and His fields—and it was to Him a 
splendid vision of His own abounding affluence. 


III 


Everything sordid would suddenly drop from 
human life if we could see the world with such eyes. 
It is not impossible. One of the loveliest stories I 
know is a story that Dr. Thomas Guthrie tells of 
Dr. Chalmers. In his thirty-fifth year, Guthrie left 
his delightful parish down in Forfarshire to labor 
among the slums of Edinburgh. Soon after his 
arrival in the city he caught himself, one gloomy 
afternoon, standing on the George the Fourth 
Bridge, looking down on the squalor and filth and 
misery of the Cowgate. ‘The streets,’ he says, ‘were 
a puddle; the heavy air, loaded with smoke, was 
thick and murky; the toppling chimneys and bat- 
tered roofs below me were fit emblems of the for- 
tunes of most of their tenants. Of these, some were 
lying over the sills of windows—windows that were 
innocent of glass or whose broken panes were stuffed 
with old hats and dirty rags. Others, coarse-looking 
women, with untidy children in their arms, stood in 
groups about the corners. Some were uplifting their 
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voices in empty laughter; some were chaffing pass- 
ersby; some were screaming each other down in a 
drunken brawl, or standing, sullen and silent, with 
hunger and ill-usage in their saddened looks.’ Every- 
thing was foul, loathsome, revolting. Guthrie felt 
homesick for his old parish, with its singing larks, 
its daisied pastures, its decent peasants, and the 
grand blue sea rolling its lines of snowy breakers on 
the shore. All at once a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. Turning, he found himself confronting 
the leonine head and finely chiselled face of Dr. 
Chalmers. The old doctor knew of the task that the 
younger man had undertaken, and guessed the 
thoughts that were surging in his heart. Clapping 
him on the shoulder, he exclaimed: 

‘A beautiful field, sir; a very fine field of opera- 
tion!’ 

A field! A beautiful field! A very fine field! 
Guthrie had never thought of it in that light. His 
eyes were opened. The scene before him was com- 
pletely changed. He saw the mob as Chalmers saw 
it; he saw it as his Lord saw it. 

The mob was a flock that somebody must shep- 
herd! 

The mob was a field that somebody must reap! 

The mob was a treasure that somebody must 
gather! 

And from that hour Guthrie ministered to the 
mob in those Edinburgh slums with new eyes and 
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tender heart and with the most phenomenal success. 

It was my privilege last night to address a party 
of young missionaries on the eve of their embarka- 
tion. And, with all this about the flock and the field 
and the treasure in my mind, I congratulated them 
on having come to see the multitude as Jesus saz it. 


IV 


And I congratulated them still more on having 
come to feel as Jesus felt. For, when He looked 
upon the multitude, He was filled with compassion. 
His shepherdly heart went out to these shepherdless 
sheep—the mob—as a motherly heart goes out to 
a mitherless bairn. And He had compassion upon 
them. Itisa gemofaword. ‘I have been studying 
the word compassion, says Dr. Len G. Broughton. 
“It is one of the deepest and most significant words 
in the New Testament, one of the richest and most 
expressive words in all our language. Literally, it 
means: “To move toward with an outstretched 
hand.” It is, therefore, a stronger word than love, 
because it is love in action, love expressing itself in 
service.’ That is the point: Our compassion is very 
frequently a vapid sentiment; His was a hand out- 
stretched. 

Everything depends on our ability to feel. If we 
felt as He felt, we should do as He did. He had 
compassion; in that fact lay the secret of His service 
and His sacrifice. Some students and nurses were 
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gathered one day in the ward of a great French 
hospital. At the far end of the ward lay a fine boy 
dying of cancer—cancer between the eyes. It was 
before the age of anaesthetics, and little or nothing 
could be done to alleviate his anguish. By the bed- 
side of the boy sat a stately old man, holding with 
one hand the two small ones of the suffering child, 
whilst with the other hand, he caressingly smoothed 
back his hair. ‘Ah, je souffre tout!’ moaned the 
boy ; and the old man, listening to every sigh, prom- 
ised to devise some relief. He rose to go, but, before 
leaving the sufferer, he bent down, and, brushing 
back the curls, kissed him affectionately on the fore- 
head. The white-haired doctor was the renowned 
Nelaton, the greatest surgeon of his time! And, as 
they watched the old man’s reverent tenderness, 
those students and nurses at the other end of the 
ward detected the secret of his great success. He 
felt! And, because he felt so deeply for his patients 
in their pain, he was always cogitating some scheme 
for their relief. He had compassion; and, like all 
true compassion, his compassion meant a hand out- 
stretched. The man who can feel rightly will act 
rightly as a matter of course. 

jesus looked upon the mob; to him it was a flock 
unshepherded; He was filled with compassion. 

Jesus looked upon the mob; to Him it was a field 
unreaped ; He was filled with concern. The wander- 
ing sheep might die, or be destroyed by wolves, upon 
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the mountains. The golden corn might be overtaken 
by the early rains, and be lost for lack of reapers. 
‘Shepherd those sheep!’ He said in His compassion. 
‘Reap those fields!’ He said in His concern. 
It is a great thing, a very great thing, to share the 
concern and compassion of Jesus—to feel as He 
feels. 


Vv 


But, most of all, I congratulated those young mis- 
sionaries on the fact that they were doing as Jesus 
did. It is such a luxury to be actually doing some- 
thing for the world’s redemption. ‘Reap those 
fields!’ He said, ‘for the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few.’ The laborers are few; 
that is the trouble. We have plenty of experts, 
plenty of overseers, plenty of dreamers and vision- 
aries and talkers; but the laborers are few. We are 
short of men who do things. The laborers are few! 

When Martin Luther set out upon the work that 
shook the world, he opened his heart to his friend 
Myconius, and told him of his intentions. Myconius 
expressed the deepest interest and sympathy. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘I can best help you where I am. I will 
remain here in the monastery, and, amidst its quiet 
seclusion, will pray for you, Brother Martin, as you 
toil out in the great world.’ And so they parted. 
In the silence of his cloister, Myconius prayed day 
by day for his old friend; but, as he prayed, he 
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began to feel uncomfortable. His mind was ill at 
ease. And, one night, having thrown himself upon 
his straw pallet in this restless mood, he dreamed a 
strange dream. He thought that the Saviour Him- 

self approached him and showed him His hands 
and His feet. He saw the fountain in which he had 
been cleansed of all sin and all uncleanness. Then, 
looking earnestly into his eyes, the Saviour said, 
‘Follow Me! Myconius followed. The crucified 
One took him to the summit of a lofty mountain. 
From that eminence He pointed to the east. Look- 
ing in that direction, Myconius saw a vast plain 
stretching away to the horizon. It was dotted with 
white sheep—thousands upon thousands of them. 
And one man was trying to shepherd them all! 
Myconius looked carefully, and saw that the soli- 
tary shepherd was Martin Luther. The crucified 
One pointed to the west. Looking in that direction, 
Myconius saw a great field of standing corn stretch- 
ing away to the world’s end. And one reaper was 
trying to harvest it all! That lonely laborer was 
exhausted and spent, but he still persisted in his 
prodigious task. Myconius looked again, and he 
recognized, in the solitary reaper his old friend, 
Martin Luther. 

‘Shepherd those sheep!’ the Saviour had said in 
His compassion. 

‘Reap those fields!’ the Saviour had said in His 
concern. 
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‘It is not enough,’ cried Myconius, when he 
awoke, ‘it is not enough that I should pray in my 
quiet cloister. . The sheep must be shepherded! The 
fields must be reaped! Here am I; send me, send me!’ 
And he went out into the world and shared his old 
friend’s labors. 


IV 
THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


Aesop, for some inscrutable reason, makes a hero of 
the tortoise; I desire to say a good word for the 
hare. We all remember the time-honored tale. The 
tortoise, tired of the taunts of the hare concerning 
his unwieldy gait and sluggish pace, challenged his 
tormenter to a race. As soon as the signal was 
given, the hare dashed away and quickly left his 
tardy rival far behind. Finding his position so 
secure, the hare resolved upon a rest. And, whilst 
he slept, the tortoise crept quietly past and won 
the race. The story is of infinite encouragement to 
plodders; but it has been overdone; it is time that 
somebody took up the cudgels on behalf of the 
hare. I accordingly volunteer. 

I find the fable entirely unconvincing. In how 
many races between a hare and a tortoise would the 
tortoise win? And if you concede that, in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, the 
hare would carry off the honors of the day, you 
at once deprive the story of all sense and signifi- 
cance. It is not so much a fable as a freak. If I 
had to be either a hare or a tortoise, I should most 
certainly take my chance with the hare. 
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I have just returned from a cricket match—a test 
match to boot. The hare and the tortoise were 
both playing, and both playing for England. The 
tortoise batted in accordance with his ancient tra- 
dition. He was slow and stolid, but steady and 
sure. He took forty minutes to make ten runs; took 
three hours to make fifty; and reached his century 
after batting through the whole of one day and part 
of the next. Never once did he look like hurrying 
—or stopping; he just kept steadily on. The hare, 
on the contrary, seemed to be under the impression 
that the ball was there to be banged. He hit it in 
every possible direction. The scoring-board was 
kept in a fever of agitation, and the crowd was wild 
with delight. He nearly got stumped once or twice 
in rushing out to drive balls to the boundary—and 
missing them; and he was caught at last in the long 
field off a big hit that wasn’t quite as big as he meant 
it to be. And thus he stopped—stopped just short 
of the century—and everybody was sorry. When 
the tortoise, after his long, long innings, snicked the 
ball into the slips, there was a sigh of infinite re- 
lief; but when the hare returned to the pavilion 
there was a sigh of universal coy For the hare 
is the favorite every time. 

It is perfectly true, as the fable suggests, that 
the tortoise is a persistent beast. Like Tennyson’s 
brook, it goes on for ever. Aristotle declared that 
it would be possible for a tortoise to live for a thou- 
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sand years; and in one of his historical romances, 
Harrison Ainsworth refers to certain captive tor- 
toises which amused the idle hours of the English 
Court in the sixteenth century and which, he avers, 
had begun their career before the days of the Nor- 
man Conquest. There are tortoises on the earth 
to-day that were born whilst King John and the 
barons were haggling about the signing of Magna 
Charta, and that had attained to the sedateness of 
middle age by the time the great Armada came. 

Now this raises a curious but awkward problem. 
Why has Nature doled out her parcel of existence to 
this ungainly creature with such an inordinately 
generous hand? We humans are mere insects in 
comparison. Why should the tortoise, of all cre- 
ated things, be singled out for such a lavish dower 
of years? ‘There seems to be neither rhyme nor rea- 
son in it. 

And why should Aesop choose the tortoise for 
the hero of his tale? In what way does the tortoise 
justify even the briefest existence, to say nothing of 
his greedy appropriation of the centuries? There is 
the highest authority for the ordinance that, if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat; yet the tor- 
toise keeps his appetite keen for nearly a thousand 
years without offering the shadow of an equivalent 
in the shape of labor! He is one of the few crea- 
tures—not being human—that resolutely declines to 
work for his living. He toils not, neither does he 
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spin. He labors neither for himself nor for anybody 
else. He neither burrows nor builds. Uncle Remus 
knew all the animals as intimately as it is possible 
to know them, and Uncle Remus has given us a full- 
length portrait of the tortoise—Brer Tarrypin, as 
he calls him. They are sitting by Miss Sally’s fire- 
side, and the little boy asks Uncle Remus where Brer 
Tarrypin, the tortoise, lives. The old negro laughs, 
and explains that the tortoise carries his house about 
with him. 

‘Rain or shine, hot or cold, strike up wid ole Brer 
Tarrypin when you will, and whar you find him, 
dar you'll find his shanty!’ 

Uncle Remus goes on to say that when, on a 
memorable occasion, Brer Rabbit asked Brer Tarry- 
pin where he was going, the tortoise replied that he 
was going nowhere scarcely! That states the case 
most perfectly. The tortoise is never going any- 
where, never doing anything, never making any def- 
inite contribution to the sum total of the world’s 
happiness. Who would not rather have a brief 
dash like the hare than a long crawl like the tor- 
toise? The bravest exploits in history have been 
achieved by men who did things quickly and died 
young. There is no sense in living for the mere 
sake of living. 

Strictly speaking, we are all hares; we each exhibit 
the quality that Aesop pillories in his parable. As 
soon as we enter the world we begin to grow at an 
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astonishing rate. If, throughout life, we continued 
to develop at the same sensational speed, we should 
find ourselves, in old age, taller than the telegraph- 
posts and more ponderous than the antediluvian 
monsters. But we do nothing of the kind. We 
play the hare’s game. We make rapid progress for 
a short time and then stop. Rich or poor, sickly 
or strong, men and women of all kinds, classes, and 
colors; we come to the age of twenty-one and then 
add no more inches to our stature. The human 
body, that grows so amazingly for a few years, 
makes no advance after attaining its majority. 

Fortunately, the human mind scorns such hard- 
and-fast regulations. It is sometimes a hare and 
sometimes a tortoise. Now and again we meet a 
man whose tortoise-like intellect continues to make 
steady and persistent progress until his hair is white 
and his back bent with age. And, side by side with 
such examples of intellectual persistence, we meet 
with men whose minds, after a brief period of 
lightning growth, suddenly become the victims of 
arrested development; they go no farther. But the 
point is that, although they go no farther, they may 
have gone a very long way before they stopped. 
Their progress was of brief duration, but, being 
harelike in its swiftness, it may have been of consid- 
erable extent. 

History furnishes us with the records of some 
really brilliant hares. If I were invited to name 
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three of them, I should instance the cases of Will- 
iam Pitt, Lord Macaulay, and Charles Dickens. 
Pitt, although physically frail, took his university 
degree at seventeen, and became Prime Minister 
seven years later. Yet all his biographers agree 
that there is no evidence of intellectual development 
in the eventful years that followed. In his Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan presents us with a similar picture. The first 
chapter is one of the most amusing, and one of the 
most amazing, records of youthful precocity ever 
penned. But, as Walter Bagehot, with his usual 
insight, has observed, there was no corresponding 
growth during his maturer years. “His mind shows 
no trace of change. What he is, he was; and what 
he was, he is! He early attained a high develop- 
ment, but he has not increased it since. Years have 
come, but they have whispered little. His first: 
speeches are as good as his last; his last no richer 
than his first. The events of twenty years have 
been full of valuable instruction on the events of 
twenty years ago, but they have not instructed 
him. It was much the same with Dickens. Dickens 
and Thackeray were contemporaries ; they were born 
within a few months of each other. But Dickens 
was a hare; Thackeray a tortoise. Dickens was only 
five and twenty when he published Pickwick Papers 
and swept the world off its feet. The country was 
taken by storm. It was the greatest sensation that 
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our literary history had experienced. From that 
moment his fame and position were assured. Thack- 
eray, on the other hand, groped his way blindly 
among the intricate by-ways of London journalism. 
It took him ten years to feel his feet; the destiny to 
which he had been born dawned tardily upon him. 
Dickens had published Pickwick Papers, Nicholas 
Nickleby, The Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and the Christmas Stories be- 
fore, in giving Vanity Fair to the world, Thackeray 
announced the rise of another first-class English 
novelist. 

Pitt, Macaulay, and Dickens were essentially 
hares. They ran swiftly and stopped suddenly. 
Still, they covered a vast stretch of ground before 
their progress became arrested. The fact that they 
now sleep together in Westminster Abbey shows 
that they each earned the gratitude of the ages for 
having travelled so far in the course of a brilliant 
dash. Their lightning fleetness carried them to a 
point at which it was possible for them to render 
services to their country that their country can never 
forget. 

But enough of this! In order to adopt a more 
conciliatory tone toward one whose diverting fables 
beguiled and instructed my infancy, let me confess 
that it would certainly have been better if the hare 
had kept going. Similarly, it would have been bet- 
ter if Pitt and Macaulay and Dickens had kept going. 
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T don’t know why they stopped. I have been reading 
several volumes of Sir William Osler’s lectures to 
medical students. I find that Sir William, too, is 
puzzled as to why hares stop. In season and out of 
season, he urges his young doctors to keep learning. 
Do anything, he says, to keep your brain fresh! Go 
back to the university classroom or the hospital 
ward; take up new studies or new hobbies; adopt 
any precaution against an arrested intellectual prog- 
ress! He begs old doctors to keep in touch with 
young students. And, in his lecture on ‘Basset,’ 
he commends the old doctors of France who mingle 
their white locks with the boys who are just be- 
ginning, and pursue their profession to the end 
with the passionate ardor of youth. On almost every 
page Sir William Osler warns doctors against set- 
tling down to a stereotyped order of things. ‘Keep 
going! he cries, again and again, and again, and 
‘Keep growing!’ 

When is the hare most in danger of stopping? 
In his able criticism of Voltaire, Lord Morley speaks 
of the thirty-third year as ‘that earlier climacteric 
when the men with vision feel conscious of a past 
and reflectively mark its shadow.’ It is then, Lord 
Morley thinks, that a man is most in danger of 
burying his ideals and ambitions. Sir William 
Osler is discreetly silent as to the exact period at 
which such a crisis may be expected. But in several 
of the lectures he significantly reminds his students 
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that when, in 1616, William Harvey announced his 
notable discovery concerning the circulation of the 
blood, no doctor over forty was found willing to 
accept his conclusions. In the same way, Koch and 
Lister found their brilliant and epoch-making dis- 
coveries acclaimed almost exclusively by the younger 
men. In the physical realm, growth is not a matter 
of volition; in the intellectual realm, it is. Mark 
Pattison used to say that he owed all his achieve- 
ments to his resolute refusal to stop growing. ‘T 
am an old man now,’ he writes, ‘and my story is a 
story of ceaseless development.’ In the fable, the 
hare, by his pitiful lack of persistence, lost the 
advantages which his fleetness of foot had secured 
to him. Let the hare emulate the stubborn persist- 
ence of the tortoise, and all the prizes must of neces- 
sity be his! 

Paul devoted an entire epistle to the hares. ‘Ye 
ran well, he says sorrowfully to the Galatians, ‘what 
stopped you?’ 

‘Ye did run well, the Authorized Version has it, 
‘who did hinder you?’ 

‘You were running the race nobly, says Dr. Wey- 
mouth’s translation, “who has interfered?’ 

‘You were running splendidly, Dr. Moffatt gives 
it, ‘who was it that prevented you?’ 

That is the question. Why do the hares stop? 
There is no reason why the Kingdom of Heaven 
should be the monopoly of the slow-witted and slow- 
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footed. It opens its gates to the tortoises, but it 
calls also for the hares. Let them come—the smart, 
the clever, the dashing, the athletic, the brilliant— 
let them all come! Many a fleet young hare, with his 
eyes turned wistfully towards the Kingdom of 
Heaven, has been deterred from starting by the 
memory of other hares who, as Paul says, did run 
well, but stopped. 

‘I am afraid,’ they say, ‘that I, too, should stop. 
I could never keep it up. I should only make my- 
self a reproach and a byword. I should be like the 
men to whom Paul wrote. I should be like the hare 
in the story!’ 

But it need not be; that is the point; it need not 
be. There is no reason why the hare should not be 
as persistent as the tortoise. Pliable was Bunyan’s 
hare. He set out for the Celestial City with a fleet 
foot—but stopped! Men like Paul and Bunyan see 
few tragedies in life comparable in pathos to the 
arrest of the hares. Paul and Bunyan knew no joy 
like the joy of seeing men set out with eager feet 
for the Kingdom of Heaven; they knew no sorrow 
like the sorrow of seeing men abandon so sublime 
a quest. 


V, 
THE BARE BOUGH 


TuE loveliest things in all the world are the things 
that are not there. I came home yesterday afternoon 
by way of-Irving Road. It is a favorite walk of 
mine. I love the stately homes, the graceful lawns, 
the well-kept gardens, the long avenue of trees; and, 
most of all, I love the occupants of those familiar 
trees. For, to me, every one of those trees is vibrant 
with life. I never walk along Irving Road without 
seeming to see thousands of squirrels, thousands of 
kookaburras, and a countless host of similarly 
charming things. I say that I seem to see them, for I 
have to confess that I do not actually see them. I do 
not actually see them for the simple reason that they 
are not there! But that is only a mere detail that 
does not affect my vision in the least. Let me 
explain! 

The first tall tree to salute you as you set out 
along Irving Road is a giant gum on the right-hand 
side of the way. It stands in a garden, about fifty 
or sixty yards back from the road. The lowest 
branch of that particular tree is a scraggy little 
shoot, scarcely more than a twig, jutting out from 
the trunk at right angles, about thirty feet from the 
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ground. I had never noticed that bare and slender 
bough until one never-to-be-forgotten day three 
years ago; but, ever since, it has been difficult to 
keep my eyes from it. It holds my attention with 
hypnotic tenacity. 

For, on that glorious afternoon, I beheld, perched 
upon that feeble bough, the noblest kookaburra I 
have ever seen. He seemed to be ostentatiously 
displaying the splendor of his new plumage, which 
fairly glittered in the bright sunshine; and, although 
I usually turn away my eyes from beholding vanity 
(in order to vex, mortify, and extinguish it), I 
deliberately pampered the pride of this gorgeous 
bird by standing before him in an ecstasy of admi- 
ration. He turned his head wisely to the right, 
then to the left; he faced me; he turned his back 
to me; he showed himself off in every possible pose ; 
he allowed me—indeed, assisted me—to take a score 
of mental photographs—colored photographs—of 
his beauty; and then, his mate suddenly appearing 
in a neighboring tree, he flew off with a long and 
graceful swoop to join her. And, as I resumed my 
walk, I heard the pair of them laughing together 
for the sheer joy of it all. 

I never pass along Irving Road now without 
feasting my eyes on that bare bough. For me, it 
has been invested with a lustre that can never de- 
part. Whenever I pass the tree, I see that glorious 
bird again. And, having left Irving Road behind 
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me, it seems incredible that I have not once more 
gazed upon his shining plumage. 

The next tree to greet you is an elm by the side 
of the road. I was passing it one moonlight night 
some years ago when a big brown ’possum came 
deliberately down the bole and crossed the path at 
my very feet. A few yards farther on is a shapely 
oak standing, at the corner of a handsome lawn, 
yet so near to the road that its long, horizontal 
branches shade the public footpath. On one of those 
branches I one morning saw a pair of grey squirrels 
sitting erect, their tails curled loftily behind them, 
facing each other in the quaintest, pertest possible 
way. I stood looking up at them. They were almost 
within reach of my hand; but they never moved. I 
passed beneath them; stopped again; and, from the 
other side, again examined them. But, except for a 
shy glance or two, they took no notice of me; and 
I at length continued my walk, leaving the furry 
lovers to their felicity. 

And so I could go on. There is not a tree in 
Irving Road, or within sight of it, that is not en- 
riched by some such choice associations. And, to- 
day, as I pass along the road, my yesterdays rush 
back upon me; and all these exquisite dramas are 
re-enacted as I pass the trees in which I first beheld 
them. And so it comes about that I never walk 
along Irving Road without seeming to witness thou- 
sands of these delightful scenes. So true is it that 
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the loveliest things in the world are the things that 
are not there. 

I know an old lane in Kent. All the oceans of 
the world roll between it and me. But if I recrossed 
those oceans, and again walked down the lane, I 
know exactly what I should see. I should see a 
little brown squirrel up in the fir-tree, and a pheas- 
ant out in the clover field, and a water-rat down by 
the trout stream, and a hedgehog in the ditch be- 
side the white gate, and a stoat on the bank near 
the millpond, and an adder coiled up under the haw- 
thorn, and a herd of fallow deer down in the hol- 
low, and a pair of wise old owls perched on the 
fingerpost where the lane joins the great main road. 
I saw them all there many years ago, and I shall 
never go down the lane without seeing them again. 

There is something strangely sacramental about 
those branches—the branches that bring back to my 
fancy the pretty creatures that once perched upon 
them. Not for worlds would I have those boughs 
cut down. I have shed no tears over the departure 
of the live things that occupied them; but I should 
feel that life had been tragically impoverished if 
those trees were to be felled or those branches torn 
away. 

Life is full of such things. You will sometimes 
surprise a young wife at a dainty piece of needle- 
work. As you approach her, she blushes and puts 
the tiny garment away. What dreams she was 
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dreaming before you disturbed her! The snow- 
white fabric in her fingers was only the bough. The 
bird had not yet come to it. But the baby that is 
coming! There is nothing, in this world or in any 
other, that so appeals to a woman’s fancy as the 
baby that is coming! We are still among those 
things—the loveliest things of all—the things that 
are not there! 

The baby that is coming has but one serious 
rival! The baby that has been! When the tiny 
snow-white garments are folded up and put away! 
Nobody has ever seen it done. It is one of the 
sanctities of solitude. A woman does not tell her 
husband that she is going to do it, or that she is 
doing it, or that she has done it. Only the angels 
see the tears that, like dew upon snowdrops, moisten 
those pure and fleecy things. To her, the loveliest 
thing in life is the thing that is not there. The baby 
that has been! These tiny draperies are like the 
branches in Irving Road. The bird has vanished: 
but the bough remains. And the bough is sacra- 
mental. Not for ail the wealth of the Indies would 
this childless young mother destroy the feathery 
softness of that sacred drawer. 

Therein lies the eternal mystery of clothes. Just 
as the bough preserves the bird, and presents it 
afresh to my fancy whenever I pass beneath the tree, 
so the clothes that one has worn radiate the person- 
ality of the wearer. In, spite of his immense popu- 
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larity and success, George Augustus Sala, the 
eminent journalist, felt that all the lights of life 
had been blown.out when his beautiful wife suddenly 
died. He had idolized her, and, on her death, he 
was disconsolate. ‘He had her head frescoed on 
the hall-ceiling of their pretty old-world house in 
Mecklenburgh Square, so that, on entering the hall, 
he might look up and be welcomed by her. And her 
dresses he kept still hanging in the wardrobe among 
his own clothes, saying that only to see a garment 
she had worn gave comfort to his grieved and lonely 
soul.’ Only clothes! A bare bough from which the 
bird had flown! Yet, as long as the bough was there, 
the bird seemed to be still happily singing its old 
sweet song. 

There are, I know, natures so sensitive that they 
cannot bear to gaze upon the bare boughs on which 
their birds once sang. 

‘It may be possible for you,’ they say, ‘to see, not 
the empty branch, but the glorious bird that sang 
there: we are only tortured by the bareness of the 
bough.’ 

I think of Francis Thompson. That most sera- 
phic poet was, in his student days at Manchester, 
passionately fond of cricket. He thought that there 
was no joy on earth like the joy of watching a 
match at Old Trafford. Old Trafford, on a long 
summer’s day, with Lancashire battling fiercely for 
every run, or exploiting all its cunning to secure the 
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obstinate wickets, was heaven-upon-earth to Francis 
Thompson, as to thousands besides. Then the years 
dragged by—the years of his degradation in a Lon- 
don gutter; the years in which he felt the stirring 
of his genius within him; the years of his rescue by 
the Meynells; years of brilliant achievement, of 
honor and of fame. And, towards the close of 
his life, he was invited to see Lancashire play 
Middlesex at Lord’s. He instantly and joyously 
accepted the invitation. But he had scarcely con- 
sented to go when other thoughts presented them- 
selves to his mind. Dr. Hutton has paraphrased 
those later reflections of his. ‘Shall I go?’ he asks 
himself. “Yes, surely it will be a fine thing to re- 
capture the thrills and suspenses of those early days! 
But no! Why should I sadden myself, laying open 
old wounds? Even were I to go to Lord’s to see 
my red-crested heroes bat and bowl and field, I 
should find myself gazing on other scenes through 
my tears. It would not be the actual players I 
should see. What I should be seeing would be 
ghosts! I should see a ghost, wielding a bat, stand- 
ing up to the bowling of another ghost; and the 
thing would take on for ever a bitter significance.’ 
He would, it is true, see Lancashire playing again, 
as he used to see Lancashire playing at Old Traf- 
ford; but would it be the same Lancashire? Would 
it not be painful to miss from the green sward the 
familiar figures of his, boyhood heroes? 
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For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 

And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping host, 
As the run-stealers flitter to and fro—to and fro— 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


And so he changed his mind. He could not bear 
to gaze upon the bough from which the birds had 
flown! 

It is, I suppose, a matter of temperament—and 
circumstances. I, too, am extremely fond of cricket. 
For fifty years I have never missed a match if, by 
hook or crook, it was possible for me to see it. The 
prodigies of my boyhood have, of course, laid aside 
for ever the bat and the ball. But the grounds on 
which I witnessed their mighty exploits are all the 
dearer to me because of those associations. In visit- 
ing England, I loved to spend a few hours sitting 
on the very seats from which I had gazed upon 
splendid struggles between Grace and Ulyett and 
Briggs on the one side and Bonner and Spofforth 
and Bannerman on the other. And the players 
whom I watched, on these later occasions seemed 
to be invested with a fresh glory when I considered 
them as the successors of such heroes as those that 
filled my fancy. 

i know a beautiful ground in Tasmania on which 
I have spent hundreds of rapturous afternoons. It 
is on the crest of a graceful hill, surrounded by 
green slopes and shady trees, overlooking the city 
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on the one side and the broad waters of the Derwent 
on the other. The noble proportions of Government 
House adorn the immediate foreground. I remem- 
ber climbing that hill one sunny morning to see 
Tasmania play England. Nobody expected, of 
course, to see our island champions overwhelm the 
men with whose fame the world was ringing. But 
we were anxious for them to be at their best and 
to give as good an account of themselves as possible. 
Never shall I forget the first ball of that match. 

Our Tasmanian captain won the toss, and sent 
two of our best batsmen—Tom Carroll and Keith 
Eltham—to the wickets. Keith Eltham, a tall, 
square-shouldered fellow, wearing bright brown 
pads, was to take strike. Blythe had the ball and 
Kenneth Hutchins was fielding at first slip. ‘Who,’ 
asks Neville Cardus, in his Days in the Sun, ‘who 
forgets Blythe, loveliest of all slow bowlers, and 
Kenneth Hutchings, image of South Country grace, 
dark, sinuous, his black hair ashine in the sun, his 
soft flannels?? Who, indeed? Amidst a tense and 
-almost painful silence, Blythe, with his quaint hop 
and trot, delivered that first ball; Keith Eltham 
nervously poked at it, snicked it into the slips, and 
Kenneth Hutchings, making a playful dumb-show 
of reluctance to take it, safely gathered it in. 

A few months later Blythe, who bowled the ball, 
Eltham, who struck the ball, and Hutchings, who 
caught the ball, had all three laid down their lives 
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for England on the fields of France and Flanders. I 
still visit that ground when opportunity offers; and 
I love it all the more for the ghostly forms that 
haunt it. How often have I sat there, seeming to 
watch the white forms on the green oval before me, 
when, in reality, I was seeing that fatal ball bowled 
again! My eyes are fastened, not upon the bird that 
happens at this moment to be resting on the bough, 
but on the birds that sang there in the days of auld 
lang syne. 

Even Faith, as she proceeds upon her pilgrimage, 
discovers that the loveliest things in life are the 
things that are not there. Little by little she learns 
that there are no boughs like the bare boughs. I 
vividly recall the last Sunday that I spent with my 
old friend, John Broadbanks of Silverstream. We 
were away in the vast solitudes of the New Zealand 
bush, about seven miles back from Maori Glen. 

‘It’s a strange thing,’ John remarked suddenly, as 
we sat under the shade of a huge rata-tree, chatting 
about the Mosgiel and Silverstream congregations, 
that, at that very moment, were gathering for their 
morning worship, ‘it’s a strange thing, but, during 
all the years of our friendship, we have never taken 
Communion together, you and I. When it’s Com- 
munion at Silverstream, you, naturally, are at Mos- 
giel, and when it’s Communion at Mosgiel, I am 
at Silverstream. And, in our tramps abroad to- 
gether, we never happen to have struck a Commun- 
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ion Service in any of the bush churches. What do 
you say if we take it together to-night?’ 

Did some premonition steal into his heart, I won- 
der, telling him that this was the last of the happy 
Sundays that we should spend in each other’s com- 
pany? I cannot tell. I only know that I cheerfully 
assented to his suggestion, and that he undertook to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

His original scheme, I fancy, was that we should 
hold that strange and solemn service under the shel- 
ter of that very rata-tree beneath which we were 
then sitting. But, after tea, a steady drizzle set in 
and made an outdoor service impossible. We sat 
chatting on the broad veranda until twilight had 
yielded to inky darkness; and then he asked me to 
excuse him for a moment. 

‘Come along to my room,’ he exclaimed, when at 
length he reappeared. 

I found that he had lit the lamp and stood it ona 
chest of drawers. Near the window he had placed 
the little table with the white cloth on which those 
sacred mysteries—the bread and the wine—were 
neatly arranged. An arm-chair stood on one side 
of the table; two ordinary chairs faced it on the 
opposite side. I instinctively glanced round the 
room. 

‘Is somebody else coming?’ I inquired. 

‘Of course,’ he replied, with a smile. ‘Can two 
meet together at a table like this without a Third 
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being in the midst of them? Weare the guests. He 
is the Host. It is His table. You and I will take 
these chairs on this side: the arm-chair on that side 
is for Him? 

And so, in the stillness of that Sunday night, far 
back in the depths of the bush, we two bowed our 
heads, and, in the consciousness of the Real Pres- 
ence—the Presence of which the empty chair so 
eloquently spoke—we broke the bread and drank 
the wine together. And the memory of that empty 
chair—the empty chair that was so far from being 
empty—has lent a new sanctity to every Commun- 
ion service that I have since attended. 

Faith learns to love her bare boughs. These 
human hearts of ours are strangely moved, for 
example, as we visit the green, green graves of 
those whom we have loved long since and lost 
awhile. And, as we stand beside those sacred spots, 
we are depressed at times by the inscriptions on the 
stones. Here lies.... Hereles.... Here hes.... 
We turn away with aching hearts and streaming 
eyes. But once a year, at any rate, we drink the 
rich, red wine of triumph. Faith wipes away her 
tears on Easter-day. For, on Easter-day, Faith 
hastens early in the morning to an empty tomb! No 
sorrowful inscription tells her that Here lies the Son 
of God. An angel sits with shining face declaring 
that He is not here: He is risen! 

Here lies!’ Here lies! Here hes! 
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Not here! Not here! Not here! 

The empty tomb is the glory of all the other 
tombs! The empty bough—the bough from which 
the Bird of Paradise has flown—is the richest bough 
of all. The loveliest things in life are the things 
that are not there. 


Vi 
THE CASKETS 
I 


Tue Prince of Morocco felt that, unless a god of 
some kind took a hand in his love-affairs, he would 
be the pawn of chance, and all his happiness would 
hinge upon a gamble. Iam, of course, thinking of the 
Casket Scene in The Merchant of Venice; and, the 
more I see of The Merchant of Venice, the more the 
Casket Scene impresses me as being the most pro- 
found piece of practical philosophy that Shakespeare 
has given us. 

The Prince of Morocco is nervously fingering the 
caskets. There are three of them—one of lead, one 
of silver, and one of gold. One of the three con- 
tains the picture of Portia; and the lover who selects 
that richly freighted casket is to be rewarded with 
the hand of Portia herself. The choice seems beset 
by insuperable difficulties. How can any man form 
the haziest conjecture as to which of the three cas- 
kets contains the coveted prize? It seems a mere 
toss of a coin, a throw of the dice. Yet, as they 
know well who have studied the scene at all care- 
fully, it is nothing of the kind. Marriage often 
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looks to be a lottery. The world is full of such 
illusions. 

But we left the Prince of Morocco, the first of 
the suitors, fingering the caskets. Let us return to 
him! ‘Go,’ says Portia to her maid, 

Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 


The several caskets to this noble prince. 
Now make your choice. 


Morocco: The first of gold, who this inscription bears— 
‘Who chooseth me, shall gain what many men desire.’ 
The second, silver, which this promise carries— 

‘Who chooseth me, shall get as much as he deserves.’ 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt— 
‘Who chooseth me, must give and hazard all he hath’ 
How shall I know if I do choose the right? 


Portia: The one of them contains my picture, prince; 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 


Morocco: Some god direct my judgment! Let me see! 


That is the point. Some god direct my judg- 
ment! Unless some Omniscient Power, knowing 
what we cannot know, or some All-searching Eye, 
seeing what we cannot see, shall reveal to us the 
contents of the silent casket, or the contents of a 
woman’s heart, how can we hope to decide rightly? 
On the face of it, it looks, as the poor Prince says, to 
be a gamble, pure and simple. And, if it be a gamble, 
merit counts for nothing, and the least deserving 
suitor may win fair Portia’s hand. Alas, exclaims 
the Prince, 
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s . . - . alas the while! 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
So is Alcides beaten by his page; 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 


But the Prince of Morocco is taking too much 
for granted. It is less a matter of luck than he 
supposes. There are hints, clues, suggestions, faint 
whispers, subtle insinuations; and even Portia her- 
self, who sits watching the issue of the choice, is 
not as impassive and impartial as she pretends. The 
wooer who, marking her every word and noting her 
every glance, pays careful heed at the same time to 
each delicate intimation on the caskets themselves, 
will not be likely to make a wrong decision. It 
needs judgment, and, as the Prince of Morocco 
implies, it needs a guided judgment. ‘Some god 
direct my judgment!’ he pitifully cries. 

In praying that indefinite, impersonal prayer, the 
Prince of Morocco was groping after something 
that, to their unbounded joy, more enlightened 
minds have found. The Prince’s difficulty was that 
he knew of no god competent to assist him; and, in 
his confusion, he turned vaguely towards a pantheon 
of helpless deities. Those of whom I am now think- 
ing were better instructed. Let me summon three— 
one of the greatest of our English statesmen, one of 
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the greatest of our English preachers, and one of 
the greatest of our English poets. 

The statesman first. In his Life of the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith, Sir Herbert Maxwell gives a 
striking entry from the great man’s journal. It was 
penned whilst he was yet a youth of twenty-one. 
He secretly pledges himself to pray every day of his 
life concerning a number of things that he regards 
as vital to-his happiness and usefulness. And, 
among the number, I find this: “J must pray for 
my wife, if it is God’s will that I should have one.’ 
He had never seen her face: but that was no reason 
why he should not pray for her. “O God, direct my 
judgment!’ he prayed, lifting to a loftier plane the 
unaddressed petition of the Prince of Morocco. 

The preacher is C. H. Spurgeon. ‘No bright 
dream of the future flashed before my eyes,’ Mrs. 
Spurgeon tells us, ‘until the day of the opening of 
the Crystal Palace on June 10, 1854.’ And what 
happened then? With a large party of friends, Mr. 
Spurgeon and Miss Thompson were waiting to see 
the procession. Mr. Spurgeon took from his pocket 
a volume of Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
He handed it to Miss Thompson, asking her opinion 
of a certain passage. The words were these: 


Seek a good wife from thy God, for she is the best gift of 
His providence ; 

Yet ask not in bold confidence that which He hath not prom- 
ised ; 
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Thou knowest not His good will; be thy prayer then submis- 
sive thereunto, 

And leave thy petition to His mercy, assured that He will 
deal well with thee. 

If thou art to have a wife of thy youth, she is now living on 
the earth; 

Therefore think of her, and pray for her weal. 


‘Do you pray for him who is to be your husband?” 
Mr. Spurgeon whispered in the ear of the blushing 
girl. Heaven opened to them both that day. 

And the poet? The poet is Francis Thompson. 
‘It was my practice, says that seraphic singer, ‘it 
was my practice, from the time I left college, to 
pray for the lady whom I was destined to love—the 
Unknown She; ...’ and he has given us a sonnet on 
the subject. 

These choice records, taken in connexion with 
the Prince of Morocco’s confusing experience, 
remind one of that ancient legend which was such 
a favorite with the Italian painters. When the time 
came for the betrothal of Mary, so it was said, 
many lovers presented themselves, Joseph, the car- 
penter of Nazareth, among the rest. And Zacharias, 
the priest, took the staff of each man, and placed 
it in the temple overnight; and, lo, when he returned 
to the temple in the morning, Joseph’s rod had 
budded! In Raphael’s famous picture—a picture 
that he painted at the age of twenty and that now 
adorns the Brera Gallery at Milan—he represents the 
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happy pair as standing in front of the temple. 
Joseph, with the budded rod in his hand, is placing 
the ring on Mary’s finger, whilst, in the background, 
stand a group of disappointed suitors, one of whom 
is breaking his barren rod across his knee. 

‘Some god direct my judgment!’ cries the per- 
plexed Prince of Morocco. But what god? W. H. 
Smith and C. H. Spurgeon and Francis Thompson 
—and Joseph and Mary—and a host of others could 
have answered that question. They knew, and 
knew to their joy, the secret after which the Prince 
was blindly groping. 


il 


Portia knew perfectly well which of the caskets 
—and which of the mottoes—would appeal to the 
Prince of Morocco. He chose the golden casket; 
but the portrait was not there. Portia knew per- 
fectly well which of the caskets the Prince of Arra- 
gon would choose. He selected the silver casket; 
but the portrait was not there. It was Bassanio, 
whom Portia loved, who chose the leaden casket and 
won the rich award. Nor was it simply chance. For 
Bassanio alone read rightly the inscriptions on the 
caskets. 

Who chooseth me shall gan what many men 
desire—so read the writing on the casket of gold. 
It is obviously an appeal to cupidity. The key to 
each of the mottoes is embedded in the second verb. 
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Who chooseth me shall gain . . . shall gain what 
many men desire. That promise, graven on glitter- 
ing gold, would catch the eye and captivate the 
heart of the man who was concerned about nobody’s 
happiness but his own, and who was eager to secure 
his own felicity as cheaply as possible. The hand 
that would respond to the glitter of that gold, and 
the promise of that gain, would be a hand with noth- 
ing in it—an empty hand all itching to be filled. The 
selfish hand, the sordid hand, the grasping hand is 
not a hand to which the gentle Portia can safely 
be entrusted. 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves 
—so runs the writing on the casket of silver. It is 
obviously an appeal to vanity. Again the key is 
embedded in the second verb. Who chooseth me 
shall get... shall get as much as he deserves. That 
promise, set in silver, would stir the fancy of the 
man who, cherishing a swollen conception of his 
own value, merit, and importance, is eager to be 
rewarded according to his right deserts. The hand 
that would respond to the invitation on the silver 
would be a hand with something in it; but with 
something in it that its owner immensely over-values. 
The proud hand, the smug hand, the self satisfied 
hand—the hand of the man who fancies that he is 
offering as much as he asks—such a hand is no 
worthy hand to which to commit the lovely Portia. 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he 
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hath—so runs the writing on the lead. It is an 
appeal to the soul that is capable of self-sacrifice. 
The hand that would respond to that challenge would 
be a full hand, but a full hand that aimed at enrich- 
ing her whom it aspired to clasp. The unselfish 
hand, the generous hand, the hand whose touch is a 
benediction—ihis is the hand for Portia! 

A great secret lies there. A few months ago, a 
Prince and-Princess ‘stood at the altar at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and the Archbishop of York addressed 
to the young and happy pair some words of affec- 
tionate counsel. ‘We wish you happiness,’ he said, 
‘but you will not find happiness by seeking it. You 
will find it by scattering it. Let each of you make 
the other happy; and let both of you endeavor to. 
compass the happiness of everybody about you; and, 
all unsought, happiness shall be your own!’ 

When Nelson was a small boy he conceived the 
idea of entering the Navy. Then, one day, his 
mind became filled with doubts. No powerful inter- 
ests lay behind him; no social influence could be 
enlisted on his behalf; what chance had he of pro- 
motion and distinction? He pulled himself together 
and looked his doubts in the face. ‘I love England,’ 
he said to himself, ‘and I believe that I can best 
serve England in the Navy. I will serve her just be- 
cause I love her, and leave promotion to chance!’ 
He entered the Navy and won such dazzling dis- 
tinction that we still speak of him as ‘the greatest 
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sailor since the world began.’ There came a day, 
just before Trafalgar, when—to employ one of 
those revealing verbs on the leaden casket—he had 
to hazard everything. ‘Here goes!’ he cried; ‘if I 
succeed, I shall have a tomb in Westminster Abbey ; 
if I fail, I shall be burned in effigy on every village 
green!’ And, a little later—to employ the second of 
those revealing verbs on the leaden casket—he gave 
everything! And his glorious death has been the 
pride of the Navy, and of the nation, ever since. 

The same vital principle underlies some of the 
most notable events in the world’s history. Take, 
for example, Great Britain’s amazing success as a 
colonizing power. Why has she succeeded where 
others failed? The reason is simple. The Phoeni- 
cians, the Grecians, and the Romans—the colonizing 
powers of the old world—regarded the science of 
extended empire purely and simply as a magnificent 
scheme by which a mother-country could be en- 
riched through the impoverishment of her colonies. 
They dismantled the new countries in order to 
deck with grandeur the capitals of the old. The 
value of newly discovered or new conquered climes 
was estimated according to the amount of tribute, 
in men or money, that could be wrung from the 
humiliated peoples. What is this but the Prince of 
Morocco and the Prince of Arragon reading with 
sparkling eyes the gain and the get of the gold and 
silver inscriptions? 
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It was on a diametrically opposite principle that 
Great Britain set to work. Into the lands on which 
she planted her flag she poured her best blood and 
her richest treasure, and has built up vigorous 
young communities that, protected by her power, 
inspired by her prestige, and bound to her by ties 
of deathless affection, are proud to adopt her ideals 
and, for weal or for woe, to share her destiny. 
I have sometimes fancied that the table on which 
these three caskets stand is the Western World. 
Spain came first, and, like the Prince of Morocco, 
chose the gold—the fabulous wealth of Mexico, the 
treasure-trove of Peru. England, like Bassanio, 
came later, and chose the vast solitudes and gloomy 
forests of the far north. But, like Bassanio laying 
his hand upon the lead, she chose the real treasure, 
and she and her daughter-nation—the United States 
—have been the envy of the world ever since. 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he 
hath. It was a discerning eye and an wnerring 
instinct that led Bassanio to select the casket—the 
leaden casket—with that motto. So true is it that 
‘love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice.’ The 
profound principle on which that choice was made 
explains, not only the felicity of Bassanio; it ex- 
plains, as we have seen, the drama of world history ; 
it explains even the Cross itself. For it was be- 
cause He ‘gave and hazarded all He had’ that He 
‘gained what many men desire.’ Passing by the 
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golden casket and the silver, He set His heart upon 
the lead, reaching towards it a Hand that was all 
unselfishness and all sacrifice and all love—a Hand 
that was pierced by the nails—and, as a consequence, 
He is entering into the triumph of the ages. 


III 


No woman ever yet became a happy wife without 
having done her fair share of the courting. No man 
ever yet made the great proposal, successfully, with- 
out having received a hint that such an overture 
would be welcome. The hint may have been an 
unconscious one—a lovelight in the eye; a brighten- 
ing of the face; a softening of the voice—a hint 
involving no violation of maiden modesty. But, 
conscious or unconscious, it is invariably given. 
Love loves to help love on love’s tender pilgrimage. 

So Portia helps Bassanio. ‘I stand for sacrifice,’ 
she says, as he tremblingly approaches the fateful 
caskets; and, even if she had given no other hint, 
that should be ample. But other hints are given. 
Whilst he stands contemplating the caskets, a song 
is sung, a song that emphasizes the treachery of 
appearances, a song that deprecates the fancy that is 
engendered in the eye. ‘We must believe,’ as Mr. 
Bisgood says, ‘that Portia deliberately arranged for 
this charming little song to be sung in order to 
influence Bassanio’s selection. It was certainly suc- 
cessful in leading his thoughts in the right direc- 
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tion.’ As soon as the singing ceases, Bassanio breaks 
out into a lengthy dissertation, showing that, on 
every field, ‘the world is still deceived by ornament’ ; 
and then brings his outburst to its logical conclu- 
sion by rapturously choosing the casket of lead. 

So love blazes the trail for love, smooths the path 
of love, brushes away the obstacles that might 
entangle the feet of love. That is why, when men 
find themselves confronting the most stupendous 
issues that they are ever required to resolve, so 
many subtle voices, human and divine, direct them 
with steadfast insistence to the Cross. 


VII 
A VOLUME OF CONFESSIONS 


In returning from the city on the front of a cable- 
tram this afternoon, I caught sight of a tall gentle- 
man in grey hurrying down Grosvenor Avenue. 
The car slowed down; he jumped on, and took the 
vacant seat beside me. He held a book in his hand. 
My eyes—always difficult things to control—insisted 
on darting furtive glances at the volume with a 
view to ascertaining its title. It happened that 
those eyes of mine had been giving me a good deal 
of pleasure during the day, so that I was in no mood 
to submit them to too galling a restraint. In any 
case, such an investigation ranks as one of life’s 
pardonable impertinences. On the present occasion, 
curiosity was swiftly gratified. We turned a cor- 
ner which exposed us to the wind; in order to 
secure his hat, my neighbor hurriedly passed the 
book from one hand to the other; and, instantly, 
the title stood revealed. It was The Romance of 
Crime; the Confessions of Anthony Spearpoint. 
What a wealth of memories the sight of that book 
revived! 

It must be more than thirty years since I last saw 
a copy! I well remember a certain perfect sum- 
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mer’s evening on which I had occasion to run over 
to Silverstream to see John Broadbanks. The har- 
vest was almost ready and the plain was a gleam of 
gold. I can see the windows of John’s manse now 
as they shone in the glory of the sunset. 

‘I’m sorry,’ exclaimed Lilian, as she came out to 
meet me, ‘but John isn’t in. He was sent for at 
tea-time to visit a girl who is very ill at Benledi. 
But come in: he can’t possibly be long. Go into the 
study and amuse yourself with the books until I’ve 
got the children to bed: I'll be with you directly! 

Ten minutes later, John burst into the study and 
found me lounging in his chair, lost in a book that 
I had reached down from a top shelf. 

‘Hullo!’ he cried, shaking hands and breaking into 
peals of laughter as he recognized the book in my 
hand. ‘What have you got there? Old Spear- 
point’s Confessions? Well, and what do you think 
of it?’ 

‘It strikes me,’ I replied, ‘as being rather cheap.’ 

‘Why,’ John exclaimed in surprise, ‘is the price 
marked on it? 

‘Oh, no; I don’t mean that,’ I hastened to explain, 
‘but it seems scarcely the thing for a man who has 
indulged in an orgy of law-breaking to make capital 
out of his misdemeanors by writing a book about 
them. Anybody could do that, you know! I would 
rather read The Astonishing Confessions of a Non- 
Criminal.’ 
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‘But, man alive!’ John protested, ‘you can’t have 
a confession of a negation. The Confessions of a 
Criminal, by all means; but how can you have 
The Confessions of a Non-Criminal? A murderer 
or a burglar has done something ; he is therefore in a 
position to make an interesting confession. But an 
innocent man has nothing to confess; his hands are 
clean and there’s an end of it!’ 

I forget how the discussion continued. I rather 
fancy that Lilian must have marched us off to see 
her dahlias while the light lasted. Lilian specialized 
on dahlias and cultivated them to rare perfection. 
The brilliant plumes of color and the waving tassels 
of gold that fringed the lawn of the Silverstream 
Manse were worth crossing the Plain to see. I 
strongly suspect that the beauty of her queenly blos- 
soms drove the other subject from our minds and 
that the interrupted conversation was never resumed. 
But the incident, which I am not conscious of having 
recalled from that day to this, flashed upon me this 
afternoon as I sat beside the gentleman in grey. So 
curious a thing is memory! 

The long, long years that intervene between my 
two glimpses of Anthony Spearpoint’s book have 
brought me some small scraps of wisdom, and have 
convinced me of the crudity of many of the opinions 
that I hazarded in the delightful abandon of John 
Broadbanks’ society. But I still think that I was 
on fairly safe ground on the occasion that now 
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recurs to my mind. Let Sir Leicester Dedlock, or 
some other eminently respectable person, give us The 
Confessions of a Non-Criminal! Sir Leicester, as 
everybody knows, is a baronet, and there is no bar- 
onet mightier than he. His family is as old as the 
hills and infinitely more respectable. He has a gen- 
eral opinion that the world might get on very well 
without hills, but it would be done up without Ded- 
locks. This is the kind of man whose Confessions 
I should like to read. It is for just such a volume 
that the world is waiting. 

From a purely literary point of view there is no: 
credit in writing The Confessions of a Criminal. It 
is too easy; the materials are ready-made: a man 
has but to fling the reins upon the back of memory 
and let himself go. In his masterly essay on Gibbon, 
Walter Bagehot says that many men become histori- 
ans for a very similar reason. All the materials 
are ready: the events have actually happened. There 
is no intricate plot to be worked out: there are no 
original ideas to be conceived: the facts stand wait- 
ing to be marshalled and arranged. Many men, 
Bagehot declares, are vaguely conscious of their 
ability to write, but, for the life of them, they can 
think of no subject to write about. They have never 
had the good fortune to commit some dastardly 
crime, and cannot, therefore, favor us with a thrill- 
ing volume of Confessions. History, however, fur- 
nishes them with an endless panorama of dramatic 
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and sensational incidents. All that they have to do 
is carefully to investigate and skilfully to record. 
The principle applies with still greater force to the 
case of Anthony Spearpoint. Anybody who has 
outraged the law and become the enemy of society 
can sit down and pen a shameless but entrancing 
account of his disgraceful behavior. Such an accom- 
plishment, as I observed in the seclusion of John 
Broadbanks’ study, is cheap—cheap and nasty! It 
is without merit of any kind. 

It may be, however, that this modest screed of 
mine will catch the eye of one of those potential 
but themeless authors whom Walter Bagehot has so 
pathetically described. Let me help this briefless 
scribe to an inspiration by offering him a practical 
suggestion! Feeling the capacity for authorship 
surging within his brain, he nevertheless sits with 
his elbows on the desk, his face buried in his hands, 
his pen behind his ear, and his virgin paper spread 
out temptingly before him. He feels that he has 
it in him to write; and yet, now that he comes to 
think of it, what on earth is there left for him to 
write about? He would write a novel; but he can- 
not think of a plot that has not been a thousand 
times exploited. He would give the world a new 
poem ; but the classic minstrels have taken the words 
out of his mouth. He cannot even put his hand on 
a new topic for an essay. Bagehot suggests history ; 
but, for some reason or other, this would-be author 
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of ours does not relish the idea of raking among 
dead men’s bones. And so he is at his wits’ ends! 
Let me play the part of Fairy Godmother! All invis- 
ible, I will stand beside his silent desk! I wave my 
magic wand over the snow-white paper! And see! 
Across the top of the sheet you may now read the 
bold, suggestive headline: The Confessions of a 
Non-Criminal! It catches our would-be author’s 
eye; an expression of kindling intelligence and de- 
vout gratitude overspreads his pensive countenance. 
The very thing! Why had he himself never thought 
of it? And, before I can glide noiselessly out of the 
door, the stillness of the room is broken by the 
vigorous scratching of his pen! 

The theme is so full of possibilities. The author 
has abundance of sea-room. The man who writes 
The Confessions of a Criminal is hampered and tyr- 
annized by facts. It was only when I was a very 
small boy that the confessions of criminals interested 
me. When I became a man, I put away childish 
things. If, among the penny dreadfuls in a news- 
vendor’s window, I see The Confessions of a Crim- 
inal, 1 do not now waste my money. Why should 
I? The title is like the placards of the evening 
papers: it tells me all I want to know. I see The 
Confessions of a Murderer; I know without buying 
it what the book contains: the wretched man com- 
mitted murder: why should I buy the book to learn 
what I already know? 
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But if, among those penny dreadfuls—or else- 
where—I see The Confessions of a Non-Murderer, 
I shall instantly make the purchase. For, singularly 
enough, I happen to be a non-murderer myself, and 
I know from first-hand experience how exciting and 
absorbing a non-murderer’s lot may be. Even from 
a literary point of view a murder is a mistake. It is 
a crime; but it is far more than a crime; it is a 
blunder. I have met lots of people in my time whom 
my fingers itched to kill. Now your thorough-going 
murderer would have made no bones about it: he 
would have killed them: he would then have been 
hanged himself: and the romance would have termi- 
nated abruptly, prematurely, violently, inartistically. 
The thing is unscientific. It rings down the curtain 
too soon. My own confession is a much more inter- 
esting one. Strongly as I was tempted, I did not 
kill the people I desired to kill. As a natural conse- 
quence, they went on living. So did I. And thus 
the romance is indefinitely prolonged. 

The Confessions of a Criminal must, in the nature 
of things, be a revelation of the obvious; but The 
Confessions of a Non-Criminal would be a packet of 
surprises. The Confessions of a Criminal would be 
superficial and tame: you would know what was 
coming next and how it was going to end. But 
The Confessions of a Non-Criminal would be psy- 
chological and profound. If, for example, I myself 
were to pen a page of such self-revelations, what 
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secrets of the soul would have to be ruthlessly 
dragged into the limelight! 

To begin with, I shall find it necessary to explain 
why lama Non-Criminal. And why am I? I was 
reared in an atmosphere in which I acquired an 
abhorrence for crime; but I must not expatiate upon 
that, for it reflects no credit upon me. The Criminal 
was taught to regard crime as a somewhat heroic 
affair; I was taught to regard crime as altogether 
detestable: we were both loyal to our early training 
—at that point there is little to choose between us. 

But there is another question. I have already 
confessed that I have met lots of people whom I 
dearly wished to slay. And I have yearned to com- 
mit other horrid crimes. And what restrained me? 
Fear! The fear of discovery, the fear of punish- 
ment, the fear of disgrace, the fear of a thousand 
things! And so the reai difference between me, the 
Non-Criminal, and him, the Criminal, is that he is 
a braver man than Iam. I had murder in my heart, 
but not on my hand; I was too frightened. But he— 
the murderer? No terror cowed him: nothing 
turned him from his purpose. The stain on his 
hand faithfully reflected the sin of his heart. He 
made his outward behavior the true and loyal 
expression of his inmost soul. The gruesome thing 
that scared me, he defied. He did his will in scorn 
of consequence. He was wicked, heart and hand; I 
was just as wicked in my heart; but cowardice par- 
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alyzed my hand. I had not the pluck to do all that 
it was in my mind to do. He had! And I, in my 
poor, timid little soul, write him down as a Criminal 
and smugly draw the robes of my respectability 
about me. I stand, like the Pharisee in the temple, 
lifting my eyes to heaven and thanking God that I 
am not as he is. He, the Criminal! J, the Non- 
Criminal! 

I remember seeing a carpenter come home at the 
close of his day’s toil. He was tired out, and I 
easily excused him when, without waiting to wash 
his hands, he sat down to his evening meal. I saw, 
on another occasion, a doctor come in from a long 
round. His hands looked faultlessly clean. And 
yet, I noticed that although he was no less tired, he 
rinsed and rubbed those hands of his most thor- 
oughly ere he took his place at table. Why? Because, 
although there was no comparison in outward 
appearance between his clean fingers and the be- 
grimed hands of the artisan, he knew that there 
might linger on those faultless fingertips the germs 
of disease far more fatal than all the honest dirt 
that clung to the hands of the carpenter. 

When I was a boy, in the old home at Tunbridge 
Wells, my father, who is devoted to his garden, 
brought home one day a packet of zinc labels with 
which to mark his trees. I took a pen and ink and 
commenced to write on one. But the ink would 
not adhere, and what I managed to smear on was 
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easily wiped off again. Then my father came. He 
took down a tiny flask of fluid as clear as water, and, 
with a quill, he wrote upon the zinc. And that clear 
acid, hissing on the zinc, burned itself in, and the 
letters stood out clear and black and plain. 

But I digress! I am not arguing that a Non- 
Criminal is, of necessity, a greater sinner than a 
Criminal. I merely maintain that The Confessions 
of a Criminal cannot possibly be as interesting as 
The Confessions of a Non-Criminal. The Confes- 
sions of a Criminal are like the exploration of the 
sea-sands: The Confessions of a Non-Criminal are 
like the exploration of the ocean-depths. 

And now, as I lay down my pen, I see that, in de- 
claring that you cannot write the confessions of a 
negation, John Broadbanks placed his cold, critical 
finger on the quivering nerve-centre of the whole 
subject. For the worst of Sir Leicester Dedlock 
and his tribe is that they are proud of what they have 
not done. The Pharisee in the temple is proud of 
what heisn’t! ‘I am not as other men are... or even 
as this publican? It was to a man whose crystalline 
respectability was of this negative order that Jesus 
said: ‘Ye must be born again!’ His virtue, that is 
to say, was of the wrong type: there was nothing for 
it but to begin at the beginning and start life all 
over afresh. ‘Ye must be born again!’ Nicodemus 
never understood that saying until he gazed upon 
the Cross. It was then that he, the typical Non- 
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Criminal, found the grace divine. And it was 
then that the dying thief, the typical Criminal, found 
the same grace. And there, Criminal and Non- 
Criminal join hands in magnifying the wonders of 
redeeming love. 


VIL 
THE QUEEN BEE 
I 


A Quaint little body and a terrible sufferer was Jessie 
McPhail. She lived some distance out of Mosgiel. 
But I always enjoyed the afternoons that I set aside 
for her, partly because an hour at her bedside was a 
stimulating and uplifting experience, filling one’s 
heart with cheer and courage, and partly because the 
walk to and fro was such an unalloyed delight. The 
broad track was overarched all the way by a glorious 
tangle of forestry, the huge boughs meeting and 
clasping each other in a close and fond embrace. 
Here and there, in patches of glory, the light broke 
through, turning the dusty roadway into a fretwork 
of sunshine and shadow. Along that umbrageous 
avenue the bush-birds seemed to be always singing, 
whilst the rabbits loved to play hide-and-seek among 
the tussock and bracken on either side. Although, 
to visit Jessie, I passed up that tortuous grove some 
scores of times, I never learned to predict with con- 
fidence the particular twist in that winding track 
that would bring me within sight of the trim little 
cottage which, for more than twenty years, was both 
her Paradise and her prison. 
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For Jessie was a martyr to rheumatism. I 
could never shake hands with her, for her fingers 
were all out of joint and every limb in her body 
was a mass of deformity. Yet I never heard her 
murmur. A brave smile hovered about her lips, 
and every sentence that she uttered expressed her 
joyousness and gratitude. She liked me, in the 
early part of my visit, to tell her some of the best 
stories that I had heard lately, and she shook the 
bed with her convulsions of merriment when the 
stories had a funny side. And then, when the time 
for parting drew near, she would glance at the Bible 
on the dressing-table; and, always as I read, she gave 
me the impression that she was devouring every 
word. 

Beside Jessie’s bed there hung a framed poem, 
ornamentally arranged, which invariably caught my 
eye as I sat beside her. It was entitled: ‘A Swarm 
of Bees.” The lines began: 


Be patient, be pure, 
Be cautious, be sure, 
Be temperate, be wise as you should; 
Be happy, be bright, 
Be kind, be polite, 
Be courteous, be studious, be good; 


and so on. But, instead of the word Be in each 
clause, there was a picture of a bee with outstretched 
wings, so that, glancing casually or hurriedly at the 
card, it appeared as if scores of the little creatures 
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were buzzing over its surface. We often talked 
about it, Jessie and I. One day, after I had risen 
to go, I turned to it afresh. 

‘BE patient,’ I began; and then, pausing, I 
exclaimed, more to myself than to her, ‘I wonder 
why “BE patient” comes first!’ 

‘Why,’ replied Jessie, with one of her glad little 
bursts of silvery laughter, ‘because that’s the Queen 
Bee, don’t you see?’ 

Not long afterwards, I followed Jessie’s coffin 
down the leafy avenue through which I had walked 
so often; but, many a time in the course of the 
years that have followed, her playful remark about 
the queen bee has come back to me. 

And, whenever I think of Jessie, I think also of 
Dr. James Culross. In my student days I heard 
the doctor preach. And when, some years later, he 
lay dying, he called a friend to his bedside. ‘I wish,’ 
he said, ‘that I could return just once more to my 
pulpit. I would preach on patience—“Be patient, 
therefore, brethren” —and I would have three heads 
to my discourse: Be very patient, I would say, with 
yourselves! Be very patient with each other. And 
be very patient with God.’ It often happens that at 
such a time, and under such circumstances, a man 
beholds the splendors of truth in clearer outline and 
in truer perspective than ever before. It is a thou- 
sand pities that Dr. Culross did not live to preach 
that sermon. 
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II 


I must be very patient with myself. However 
numerous his birthdays, every man is still young. 
He is a child of eternity; eternity is long, and he 
cannot expect in a day or a year to attain to his full 
stature. Compared with the slow and stately devel- 
opment of an immortal soul, the rise of an empire 
is a small and sudden affair; yet Macaulay has 
shown that the progress, even of a nation, is visible 
only to those who will exercise infinite patience 
and take long, long views. To those who examine 
English history in small, separate portions, he says, 
it appears to be merely a record of actions and 
reactions; but those who take a wide sweep and a 
comprehensive view will see that it is a story of 
steady and magnificent progress. The man who 
wishes to declare with confidence that the tide is 
rising or falling must stand for some time by the 
seaside. He cannot tell by the first wave or the sec- 
ond or the third. He must wait and wait and wait. 
And, after a quarter of an hour or so, he will dis- 
cover the general trend of the waters. That is the 
lesson that life teaches us. We must escape the 
petty tyrannies of time. We must rise superior to 
the moods of the moment. The days are hasty, 
censorious, and dictatorial; the years are just and 
kind. 


Life is a growth, and men are things that matter. 
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A gourd may spring up in a night, and, in a night, 
may perish. But a giant oak or a gnarled yew will 
make the centuries look small. How much is a 
tree better than a gourd? And how much is a man 
better than a tree? 

Life is a fight, and a long one. I have said that, 
however numerous his birthdays, a man is very 
young. It is also true that, however -few his birth- 
days, a man is very old. Whatever my birth-cer- 
tificate may say to the contrary, I am older than 
Methuselah. I am older than China and Tibet; I 
am older than Greece and Rome; I am older than 
the Pyramids and the Sphinx; I am older than the 
oldest star. I am as old as the universe. In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth— 
and me! Especially me. All through the ages I 
was coming along. Like an actor who, out of sight 
of the audience, elbows his way among the loiterers 
in the wings, in order, at the right moment, to take 
his place upon the stage, I was for countless cen- 
turies groping my way to my place in the sun. The 
registrar of births has, on this blue certificate, con- 
fused the date of my beginning with the date of 
my arrival. From his point of view, it is a per- 
fectly pardonable blunder ; he cannot be expected to 
record my adventures in the days of the cavemen; 
but his oversight must not be allowed to obscure 
the facts. The essential fact is that, when he first 
took official cognizance of me, I was already 
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extremely old. A secondary, though searcely less 
important, fact is that I am a mimic and a child of 
habit. I do what other people do, and then, after 
awhile, I find it impossible to break myself of this 
behavior. In the course of my pilgrimage down the 
ages I got into bad company. For centuries on end 
I associated with savages. I acquired all their law- 
less appetites, cruel customs, and base instincts. 
Compared with me, civilization is very young. Its 
‘Thou shalts’ and ‘Thou shalt nots’ sound strangely 
in my ears. You cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks. At least, you must bring to any such attempt 
an infinite stock of patience. That is why you must 
exercise a little patience with me. And that is why 
I must exercise a little patience with myself. A 
thousand barbaric generations have poured their 
greedy lusts and sinister passions into my blood. 
When the block of marble is raised at last from its 
oozy bed, nobody expects the sculptor to set the 
angel free in a single day. 


III 


I must be very patient with other people. Diamond 
mines are deep. The world is full of people who 
appear to be particularly drab. Their outstanding 
quality is their utter mediocrity. When you meet 
them in the street, you pass them without a second 
glance. They are mere nobodies, and they know it. 
From this vast company of inconspicuous mortals 
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Charles Dickens drew his galaxy of heroes and 
heroines. Let any man number on his fingers the 
staunchest, truest, most intimate friends he has 
ever known. Then let him recall the circumstances 
under which he first met them. To how many of 
them was he powerfully attracted on the day of 
their introduction? 

I remember, many years ago, going with John 
Broadbanks to visit a family who had just settled in 
his parish. I was out for a walk that afternoon 
when John, in his buggy, overtook me. 

‘I say,’ he exclaimed, ‘this is splendid! I am off 
to see the Murgatroyds. They are the new people 
who have bought the Abercrombie farm. Come 
with me, there’s a good fellow! I’m dying for com- 
pany; the Murgatroyds will be delighted; and I'll 
drive you back to your manse afterwards.’ 

I drove a bargain with him by stipulating that he 
should spend the evening with us at Mosgiel, and 
we set out together for the Murgatroyds’. 

The Murgatroyd household was a fairly numer- 
ous one. Among other children there were twin 
boys. They seemed to be the life and soul of every- 
thing. They were not particularly alike. Cyril 
sparkled; his eyes twinkled dangerously; he was 
overflowing with witticisms; mischief simply oozed 
out of him. Gordon might easily have been mis- 
taken for an older brother. He was quiet and re- 
strained; his remarks, always modest and thought- 
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ful, were few and far between. He had a profound 
admiration for Cyril’s brilliance, and was quite con- 
tent to let his brother monopolize the limelight. 
After tea we drew our chairs up to the fire in the 
great farm kitchen. Cyril, however, insisted that 
John must go with him to see his guinea-pigs, and 
John, manifestly pleased, needed no second invita- 
tion. He walked out of the room with his arm 
round Cyril’s shoulder. Gordon crept off to his 
room to get his book. 

‘It’s always the way,’ Mrs. Murgatroyd observed 
with a smile. ‘Cyril sweeps everything before him, 
and Gordon never does himself justice. There’s a 
lot in Gordon, but it takes a long time to find it out.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ I replied, ‘Mr. Broadbanks has a per- 
fect genius for seeing the best in everybody and 
turning it to good account. Gordon’s modesty won’t 
deceive him long.’ 

The event justified my prediction. John often 
writes, but I seldom receive a letter in which there is 
no reference to the delight that he finds in the friend- 
ship and co-operation of Gordon Murgatroyd. That 
introductory visit to the Abercrombie farm is a 
thing of nearly thirty years ago. Gordon is now an 
officer of the Silverstream church, and everybody 
relies upon his judgment and devotion. Cyril is 
also a member of the congregation, and a very good 
fellow in his way; but he has never been quite as 
staunch and reliable as his quieter brother. ‘It took 
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me five years,’ John writes, ‘to get to understand 
Gordon; but, after that, I felt as though I had dis- 
covered a gold mine.’ That is the beauty of long 
pastorates. 


IV 


I must be very patient with God. It is only to the 
patient that the sublimest revelations come. You 
may go to the mountains twenty times and they will 
draw their clouds about them and decline to show 
their splendor. But on the twenty-first visit you 
behold the snow-capped and sunlit summits. Here 
in Australia you can tramp through a belt of virgin 
bush fifty times—and see nothing. But take your 
book, sit on a fallen gum, and, turning your leaves 
very quietly, wait an hour. And the lizard, the 
bandicoot, the opossum, and all the timid citizens 
of the realm around you, will creep shyly from their 
fastnesses to reward your patience. If the universe 
will not unfold its beauties to those who adopt a 
stand-and-deliver attitude, why should the Creator 
of the universe? We must be very patient with 
Him. 

I was sitting, late one afternoon, in my Mosgiel 
manse, when there came a ring at the bell. I 
answered the door myself. Flora Harris, of Saddle 
Hill, was very ill indeed; could I go at once? The 
man who brought the message would drive me to 
the house, if I did not mind walking back or trusting 
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to the chance of a lift. I looked at my watch; it was 
five o’clock, and I had a class at half-past seven. 
Moreover, I was dead tired, having been to Dunedin 
in the morning for an important and exacting com- 
mittee-meeting, and been out visiting all the after- 
noon. There was nothing for it, however, but to 
go; so I slipped on my coat and set out. Flora was 
very low—she was to some extent under the influ- 
ence of an opiate—and I had to wait some time 
before I could hold intelligent conversation with her. 
It was half-past six when I left the house. As I 
descended the hill that led down to the main road I 
heard the clatter of hoofs and the rattle of wheels in 
the distance. It was a clear, frosty evening, and I 
knew that the vehicle must be some distance away. 
It was evidently somebody driving towards Mosgiel. 
If only I could get down to the main road before it 
passed, I should be spared a long, tiring walk; I 
should have time to get a cup of tea before taking 
my class; and I should be fresh instead of weary 
when class-time came. I hurried, and, in my sim- 
plicity, I lifted up my heart in prayer, asking that 
the driver of the approaching vehicle might catch 
sight of my hurrying form or hear my call. But, 
when I was within a hundred yards of the foot of 
the hill, the vehicle flashed by. I recognized it. It 
was Fred Mackenzie’s; he was alone; and, had he 
seen or heard me, he would, I knew, gladly have 
driven me home. I felt vexed. Of what practical 
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use, I asked myself, is prayer? I set out to walk 
home, and half a mile down the road came upon 
the vehicle I had so narrowly missed. The horse 
was lying with a broken leg doubled up under it; the 
buggy was completely wrecked; and Fred Macken- 
zie was lying unconscious beside it. I hastened to 
the nearest house, sent a boy on a bicycle for the 
doctor, and at last reached home in the doctor’s gig 
just in time for my class. With shame I reflected 
—and often reflect still—on the resentment with 
which I thought of my unanswered prayer. 

In those days—our Mosgiel days—my wife and I 
cherished a proud ambition. At first, and for some 
years, it was merely a dream, compounded of the 
stuff that dreams are made of; a rainbow-tinted 
thought; a wild flight of fancy. Then, with the 
years, it deepened into an actual hope; we talked 
of it as among the things that the future might con- 
ceivably hold in store for us; we made plans as to 
our behavior if it happened. Then the hope devel- 
oped into a probability ; and, all circumstances point- 
ing steadily in one direction, the probability crystal- 
lized into a certainty. We set our hearts upon it. 
The hour drew near that was to decide our destiny. 
We were on holiday at the Nuggets. I walked four 
miles along the beach to the post office. The tele- 
gram was there! With trembling hand I tore it 
open. An unexpected development had taken place, 
and the gates of our Elysium were slammed in our 
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faces! We spent the remainder of that holiday 
strolling amidst scenes of the most bewitching love- 
liness with tears in our eyes and fierce rebellion in 
our hearts. Yet, looking back upon it all after the 
passage of a quarter of a century, nothing on the 
horizon of the past stands out more clearly than the 
fact that, had our dream been realized and our desire 
granted, we should have missed the best all along 
the line. We can see now, as plainly as if it were 
written across the skies, that the opening of that 
door would have spoiled everything. It would have 
meant to us an irretrievable disaster. 

Had he lived to enter his pulpit just once more, 
Dr. Culross would have begged us all to be very 
patient with God. The plea would have been a 
valuable one. We seldom give God credit for the 
best. 

‘It’s the Queen Bee!’ exclaimed old Jessie Mc- 
Phail. Only dimly did I discern her meaning at 
the time; but the years have revealed to me the 
wealth of wisdom that underlay that shrewd 
remark. 


PART Il 


I 
A SPLASH OF GOLD 


I was vaguely conscious of having forgotten some- 
thing. It was during Dr. F. B. Meyer’s visit to 
Melbourne. I was eager to hear him as often as 
possible. On the particular day of which I am now 
thinking, we had indulged in an early lunch, and I 
was making leisurely preparation for my afternoon’s 
outing. ‘If I start in half an hour,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘I shall be in loads of time.’ All at once, how- 
ever, it occurred to me that I ought to look in at the 
Public Library before going to the meeting. I 
hurriedly completed my preparations and dashed 
out of the house. I was haunted by the conviction 
that I was forgetting something, but, for the life of 
me, I could not discover what it was. I was half 
way to the tram before I solved the mystery. I 
had come away without a buttonhole! 

A buttonhole is one of my weaknesses. I seldom 
go out without one. I have a great number pressed 
and put away among my treasures in a drawer. 
Here is the buttonhole that I wore at my farewell 
meeting before leaving England; here is the one 
that I wote at my welcome to Mosgiel; and so on. 
Somehow these pressed and faded flowers revive the 
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impressions of those distant occasions as nothing 
else could do. But, on the afternoon of which I 
write, I found myself abroad without a buttonhole! 

As the tram neared the city it became very 
crowded. With a number of other passengers, I 
was under the necessity of standing on the rear 
platform. When we reached the Flinders Street 
Railway Station a new difficulty arose, and our situ- 
ation became positively desperate. For out from 
the railway station there emerged an old lady, very 
ponderous, very lame, and very heavily laden. All 
eyes were upon her, not because of any of the quali- 
ties that I have enumerated, but because, attached 
to one of her packages, she carried a most glorious 
spray of wattle. It was the first week in July; 
wattle is seldom seen so early; it was like a golden 
harbinger of spring; and, on that bleak wintry day, 
every face lit up with bright anticipation. We 
crowded together still more closely to make room for 
the old lady and her belongings; and, as soon as she 
had obtained a foothold, the tram plunged into the 
city. But, at the very next street corner, the old 
lady gave us to understand that she wished to alight, 
and we were again busy in handing her down her 
parcels. The package with the wattle-blossom was 
the last to go; it seemed like saying good-bye to the 
promise of sunshine. It was handed down to her at 
length, however, and then a strange thing happened. 
As soon as she received it, she quickly tore from it 
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a beautiful handful of blossom. She was going to 
give it to somebody! To whom? I wondered. I 
thought of my forgotten buttonhole, and cherished 
wild and wistful hopes; but, alas, such rare good 
fortune was not for me. Just as the car was moving 
on, she handed the lovely little bouquet to a small 
ragamuffin—a newsboy or something of the kind— 
who had been standing close beside her. I envied 
him, but my envy swiftly yielded to other emotions. 
The boy grasped the flowers; did not utter a word of 
thanks; did not even look into the face of his bene- 
factor; but, whilst she was still watching the moving 
tram, tossed them disdainfully to the floor of the 
car! That was the last we saw of the old lady! And 
that was the last she saw of her flowers! 

I was horrified. Diving swiftly down among the 
feet of my fellow passengers, I rescued the pretty 
posy from destruction, and then turned upon the 
boy. 

‘Don’t you want it?’ I asked, in astonishment. 

‘No,’ he muttered contemptuously, ‘what’s the 
good?’ 

I quickly fashioned for myself a buttonhole that 
I was proud to be wearing; I blessed the old lady 
who had brought from the bush so timely a gift; 
and I felt that I was one of the spoiled children of 
the universe. All the afternoon people were remark- 
ing on my buttonhole. 

‘The first wattle of the year!’ said one. 
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‘It’s like a breath of spring!’ said another. 

‘You feel that you can put up with what’s left of 
the winter when you’ve once seen the wattle!’ 
remarked a third. 

After the meeting that afternoon, I was invited 
to tea with Dr. Meyer; and he, together with one or 
two other gentlemen who were present, commented 
admiringly on my little spray of wattle. 

And then there came back to me the woebegone 
face of the old lady as she stood looking after the 
vanishing car. She had tried to do a nice thing, and 
her gift had been spurned and trodden underfoot; 
As I left that delightful little tea-party in the church 
vestry, I fancied that I saw the old lady taking tea 
with her friends a mile or two away. 

‘It doesn’t pay to be kind in this world,’ I seemed 
to hear her say. ‘I tore a beautiful spray of wattle 
from that bunch over there and gave it to a boy 
on the tram. I thought he’d like it and perhaps take 
it home to his mother; but, bless you, he never even 
said “Thank you,” never looked at me, but just took 
it in his hand and tossed it to the floor of the car! I 
expect everybody getting in and out has been tread- 
ing on it all the afternoon. It’s no good doing 
things like that; it isn’t appreciated!’ 

Yet all the afternoon my heart had been dancing 
with secret pride, and my buttenhole had been sing- 
ing its song of a coming spring-time to everybody 
I happened to meet! 
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That’s the best of a buttonhole. A buttonhole 
is an ingenious contrivance for making a little per- 
fume go a long way. It goes, that is to say, as 
far as I go. Only the other day I was walking along 
Cardigan Street. Now Cardigan Street is a long 
street; it consists of rows and rows of small cot- 
tages; and the front gardens are quite inconsider- 
able. Yet I was impressed by the delicious odor 
of the shrubs. I commented upon it to my com- 
panion, but she confessed herself unable to detect 
it. Then, suddenly turning upon me, she exclaimed: 
“Why, it isnt’ the shrubs at all; it’s the daphne you 
have in your buttonhole!’ I stood corrected; but I 
have admired the buttonhole all the more ever since. 
Whenever I have glanced at it, it has whispered to 
me that the people who carry their fragrance with 
them find themselves walking everlastingly through 
a sweet and perfumed world. Dana Burnet has set 
the thought to music: 

Love’s in the high-road, 

Love’s in the by-road— 

Love’s in the meadow, and 
Love’s in the mart; 

And down every by-way 

Where I’ve taken my way, 


P’ve met Love a-smiling—for 
Love’s in my heart. 


If any horrified reader wants to know why I 
gratify this little bit of vanity, I shall reply brusquely 
that I wear a buttonhole for the very selfsame rea- 
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son that leads my critic to wear clothes. No honest 
man can pretend that he wears the suit that covers 
him for the sake either of warmth or of decency. 
And certainly no honest woman could make that 
affirmation. A very much simpler outfit would 
cover our nakedness and protect us from the cold. 
An Oriental lady takes a few yards of material just 
as it comes from the shop, and, without adding a 
single stitch, wraps it in graceful folds about her 
person, and makes of it a dress, hat, and veil com- 
plete. No, no; let us be candid. We wear these 
handsome suits and dainty costumes just for the 
look of the thing. It is the look of the thing that 
concerns us as we examine the tailor’s samples and 
explore the milliner’s boudoir. We are thinking 
of appearances. It is life’s primal law. ‘The first 
purpose of clothes,’ Carlyle makes Teufelsdrockh to 
say, ‘was not warmth or decency, but adornment. 
The pains of hunger and revenge once satisfied, the 
next care of the aboriginal savage was not comfort, 
but decoration. Warmth he found in the toils of 
the chase, or amid dried leaves, in his hollow tree, 
in his bark shed, or in his natural grotto; but for 
decoration he must have clothes. Nay, among wild 
people we find tattooing and painting even prior to 
clothes. The first spiritual want of a barbarous man 
is decoration.’ And, from this primitive yearning, 
Carlyle skilfully traces the robe and wig of the 
judge, the stole and surplice of the priest, the cap 
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and gown of the graduate, the mace of the Speaker, 
the chains of the Lord Mayor, the crown of the 
King, and all that wealth of insignia and regalia 
that decorate life at every point. And Emile Sou- 
vestre, in his Causeries, points out that ‘the savage 
of the Orinoco will go willingly without boots, but 
he must have his earrings; the negro of the Guinea 
Coast does.not trouble about prosperity or liberty, 
but he will never give up his dances and his songs. 
The world is full of people without agriculture, 
without commerce or manufacture; but you will 
never find one without its singers, its poets.’ What 
is this but the craving for the buttonhole? A 
Chinese proverb says that ‘if you have two loaves 
of bread, sell one and buy a lily.” That is very sug- 
gestive—the loaves and the lilies. It is surely 
another way of saying that man cannot live by 
bread alone. He needs the lilies as well as the 
loaves. He needs, for his highest development, the 
decorative, the ornamental, the beautiful. Music 
and art did not creep into the world surreptitiously. 
The loaves of life came because man has an inward 
hunger for them, and the lilies of life come for the 
selfsame reason. This is the rationale of my button- 
hole. 

All this reminds me of Mrs. Goldenrod. We all 
remember Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and his 
defense of Mrs. Goldenrod. Mrs. Goldenrod liked 
nice things. She loved heavy and richiy wrought 
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plate; fine linen and plenty of it; dresses from Paris 
frequently; Russian sables and Venetian point lace; 
diamonds, and. good big ones; and, speaking gen- 
erally, she loved dear things in distinction from 
cheap ones, the real article and not the economical 
substitute. Dr. Holmes gives us this description 
of Mrs. Goldenrod’s weaknesses; and then he finds 
himself asking himself some curious questions. Is 
the love of decoration so very Satanic after all? 
‘Why’, he asks, ‘why should we be told that the 
New Jerusalem is paved with gold, and that its 
twelve gates are each of them a pearl, and that its 
foundations are garnished with sapphires and emer- 
alds and all manner of precious stones, if these are 
not among the most desirable of objects? And is 
there anything very strange in the fact that many 
a daughter of earth finds it a sweet foretaste of 
heaven to wear about her frail earthly tabernacle 
these glittering reminders of the celestial city?’ 
Here are questions for you! How would you 
answer them? 

I am not now discussing the extent to which I am 
justified in indulging the passion. I am discussing 
the passion itself. The craving is there, whether 
we gratify it or not; and it is the craving itself that 
interests me. And at this point Emerson comes to 
my help. Emerson argues that this fondness of 
mine for a buttonhole is a delicate and unconscious 
tribute that I pay to the infinite, the invisible, the 
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beyond. However squalid may be our condition, we 
like to display a little something, over and above 
the bare necessities of the case, for purposes of orna- 
ment, and for purposes of ornament alone. This 
buttonhole is to the coat what the drawing-room is 
to the home, what the finial is to the roof, what the 
ribbon is to the hair, and what the vase is to the 
table. It is that something extra which makes just 
all the difference. It is the point at which I stand 
on the confines of the material and gaze wistfully 
out into the realms of the spiritual. It is the jump- 
ing-off place from which I set out to invade another 
world. 

The buttonhole represents, too, our love for the 
finishing touch. It reminds us of the lilies in the 
temple. ‘Upon the top of the pillars was lily-work ; 
so was the work of the pillars finished.’ The lilies 
did not strengthen the pillars; but they gave a finish 
and completeness to their massive strength. “The 
moment we make anything useful thoroughly,’ says 
Ruskin, ‘we become desirous to adorn it in some 
dainty way.’ ‘We build like giants,’ boasted the 
ancient Egyptians, ‘we build like giants and we finish 
like jewellers.’ There is no joy on earth comparable 
to the joy of finishing well. I like to be decently 
dressed, but I am only perfectly satisfied when, 
in addition to my clothes, I find in my coat a dainty 
buttonhole. I humbly hope to reach heaven at last; 
but heaven will not be altogether heavenly unless, in 
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addition to the open gate, I see a divine Face lit up 
with glad approval, and hear a Voice—a Voice that 
gathers into itself all the music of the ages—say 
‘Welcome!’ and ‘Well done!’ 


II 
THE WHITE COCKATOO 


Ir, a few years ago, you had walked out from Mos- 
giel, and had wandered among the foothills that 
flank the Taieri Plain, you would probably have 
come upon the modest little weather-board cottage 
in which Elspeth Dalrymple then lived. Your atten- 
tion would have been called to the place by the 
screech of a white cockatoo perched on a T-shaped 
stand near the front door. ‘Land ahoy!’ he would 
cry in a shrill scream, ‘land ahoy! And when you 
stood staring in astonishment at his having greeted 
you with this remarkable salutation, he would follow 
it up with “Sandwich Islands! Sandwich Islands!’ 
These nautical and geographical observations seem 
to demand some explanation, as does the fact that, 
although as white as driven snow, the bird rejoiced 
in the name of Sandy. Let me attempt to elucidate 
these problems. 


I 


I should never have heard of Elspeth Dalrymple 
but for the mystery surrounding the fate of the 
steamship Tirent. The Tireni had simply vanished. 
She left Sydney on the Friday afternoon, and, in the 
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ordinary course of things, should have landed her 
passengers in New Zealand on the following Tues- 
day. But Tuesday came, and Wednesday and 
Thursday and Friday, yet nothing was seen or heard 
of her. All vessels crossing the Tasman Sea were 
ordered to keep a sharp look-out for the missing 
vessel. It was taken for granted that she had lost 
her propeller, or that, in some other way, her engines 
had failed her. Wireless communication was un- 
heard of in those days; but we reminded ourselves 
that she was on a maritime highway; that steamers 
were crossing her tracks every day or two; that she 
was well provisioned; and that she was in charge of 
a skilful and experienced commander. Still, all these 
considerations notwithstanding, the uneasiness was 
sufficiently intense to keep the theme under constant 
discussion. The possibilities of the case were can- 
vassed at every street-corner ; and, on the arrival of 
a newspaper, we instinctively tore it open to see if 
anything had been heard of the Tirent. And when 
week succeeded week, and, one after another, the 
ships sent out in search returned gloomily to port, 
the most optimistic theorists shook their heads and 
the matter gradually dropped out of general notice. 
But it is when the world goes its way and forgets 
such things that those immediately affected feel the 
real heartbreak of it. 

I had been spending Monday with John Broad- 
banks at Silverstream. We had enjoyed a delightful 
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day together, and he had undertaken, according to 
his invariable custom, to drive me back to Mosgiel in 
the evening. But, just as he was harnessing 
Brownie, a messenger arrived from a farmhouse 
some miles up among the hills begging him to come 
without a moment’s delay to a man who had been 
injured by a falling tree and whose condition was 
thought to be serious. John looked at me in per- 
plexity. 

‘It’s all right,’ I said; ‘you go at once. Don’t 
worry about me. The walk will do me no harm. Ian 
Dicker drove me over here this morning ; we’ve been 
lounging about in the study or beside the stream 
most of the day. It’s time I had some exercise. The 
moon will be at the full, and I shall enjoy the stroll. 
And I shall probably get a lift part of the way.’ 

Strange how things happen. If I had driven 
home with John, we should have passed Rex Murga- 
troyd with a ‘How-d’ye-do’ and a wave of the hand. 
He was on horseback. As it was, meeting me in the 
moonlight, he dismounted for a chat. 

‘I’m feeling very sorry,’ he said, ‘for old Elspeth 
Dalrymple. Her boy was a deck-hand on the Tireni, 
and she’s in terrible trouble about it. As long as the 
search was going on, I used to drop in every day 
or two to cheer her up. But it isn’t so easy now. If 
you're over that way, it would be a charity to look in 
and have a few words with her.’ 

I welcomed the suggestion, and, a few days later, 
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found myself standing on Elspeth’s doorstep. The 
cottage was neither pretty nor ugly; it was just com- 
monplace. In.a vague kind of way I was chilled 
by its lifelessness. There was no living thing about 
the place—no cow, no poultry, no cat, no dog, no 
bird, no pet of any sort. The garden gave the im- 
pression that its owner kept it tidy for the sake of 
keeping it tidy rather than for the sake of anything 
that she wished to grow. The dwelling struck me 
as singularly expressionless, and so did Elspeth. 
Her face seemed dull and stolid; she neither smiled 
nor frowned; her welcome was neither effusive nor 
repelling. In a cold, indifferent, mechanical sort of 
way, she invited me in, and I entered. There was 
no indication of grief, nor, indeed, of emotion of 
any kind. A stoical calm seemed to pervade every- 
thing. On my way along the road I had taken it 
for granted that Elspeth would introduce the sub- 
ject of her sorrow; but she gave me no help at all. 
At length I broke the ice, told her of my meeting 
with Rex Murgatroyd, and offered her my deepest 
sympathy. Even then there was no collapse. After 
sitting for a moment in stony silence, nervously 
wringing her hands, and perhaps struggling with 
feelings that she was too proud to display, she at 
length spoke. But, even then, she spoke with the air 
of one who expresses a casual opinion on a trifle in 
the newspaper rather than with the air of one who 
is affected by a deep and poignant sorrow. 
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‘Aye,’ she observed philosophically, ‘I expect the 
ship got wrecked on the Sandwich Islands or some 
such place; I never hope to see poor Athol again.’ 

‘The Sandwich Islands! I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “But, my good woman, he was thousands of 
miles from the Sandwich Islands. There is no pos- 
sible way in which the Tireni could have been 
wrecked there!’ 

‘Ah, well,’ she replied, in her frigid, philosophical 
way, ‘they’re all the same—all those foreign parts. 
If it wasn’t one place, ’twas another ; I don’t see that 
it matters.’ 

The sentence was a revelation. It gave me a 
glimpse into the narrowness and emptiness of poor 
Elspeth’s mind. I could not blame her. She had 
been reared out-back, under the roughest possible 
conditions; education had been hopelessly beyond 
her reach. From snippets of conversation she had 
gathered that, beyond the land with which she was 
so familiar, there stretched the great blue sea, and 
that beyond the sea there lay a weird conglomeration 
of foreign parts. As to details, her mind was a 
blank, except that she had overheard some mention 
of one or two places, including the Sandwich Is- 
lands. If you had assured her that Chicago was the 
capital of Japan, or that Berlin was an island in 
the Atlantic, she would have muttered with indiffer- 
ence that it was very likely. Glancing round the 
cottage, I saw nothing in the shape of a book any- 
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where. The literature of the place consisted of one 
or two illustrated papers. Elspeth could read and 
write; but that was as far as her education took 
her. Through no fault of her own, her world had 
been a small world, and its limitations had made her 
small. Her soul was cramped. She had no out- 
look, no horizon, no interest in anything beyond the 
great silent hills among which her entire life had 
been spent. 


II 


Sorrow is a great awakener; so is joy. Elspeth 
was awakened by a hurricane of gladness. Having 
occasion to visit the Mosgiel post office one morning, 
I found a boy pasting a telegram to a board outside. 
It read: ‘The Matanui, with a smaller vessel, believed 
to be the Tireni, in tow, has been sighted from Point 
Lofty.’ My first impulse was to drive over to Win- 
gatui to tell Elspeth. I reflected, however, that there 
was an element of uncertainty in the wording of 
the telegram; I had better wait until the good news 
was confirmed. 

Shall I ever forget the excitement of that eve- 
ning? Jt was four o’clock before I received an 
official assurance from the shipping company that 
the vessel being towed into port was actually the 
Tiremt, and that she had signalled: ‘All hands safe.’ 
I at once set out for Wingatui, intending to break 
the news to Elspeth as simply as I could and to slip 
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away as quickly as possible. There are joys and 
sorrows too sacred for invasion. I felt that I had 
no right to be present when Athol actually came in. 
I imagined that Elspeth would receive the wonder- 
ful intelligence with statuesque and characteristic 
calm; I should find myself free to leave the cottage 
within five minutes of my entrance; and Elspeth 
would be glad to have a little while to spruce things 
up and get everything ready for Athol’s arrival. 
But no man can foretell how, in any given set of 
circumstances, 2 woman will behave. As I drew 
near to the cottage I saw Elspeth approaching it 
from the opposite direction; she had been across 
to the store to make one or two purchases. The 
thought flashed through my mind that perhaps Dame 
Rumor had forestalled me; but one glimpse at her 
face convinced me that no inkling of the truth had 
reached her. A minute later she knew everything. 
There is no such thing as breaking the news to a 
woman; as soon as her instincts tell her that you 
know more than she does, she asks one point-blank 
question that tears the veil from all you wished to 
hide. Then came the astonishment. Elspeth looked 
at me with eyes that seemed to penetrate the deepest 
recesses of my being. Apparently satisfied with her 
scrutiny, she rose and passed out through the open 
door. Peeping through the window, I saw her 
standing at the gate, looking hungrily along the 
road. Arguing that the time had come for me to 
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take my departure, I too, stepped towards the door. 
On the threshold, however, I met Elspeth hurrying 
back into the house. Her face was hidden in her 
hands. She threw herself into her chair, and, lean- 
ing her arms upon the table, abandoned herself to a 
violent tempest of tears. Her whole body was con- 
vulsed. And, even after the first passionate outburst 
had passed, she gave great sobs, every few seconds, 
just as a little child does who, after vehement grief, 
finds it difficult to recapture his regular breathing. 
I felt that I ought not to leave her in such a state of 
agitation. Every minute or two she went back to 
the gate, and once, as she re-entered the house, she 
looked at me with a wavering, flickering shadow of 
a smile, or with something so like a smile that I was 
startled by its strangeness. Ifa canary had suddenly 
poured forth his melody from the adjoining room, I 
could not have been more surprised. Half an 
hour later, Athol Dalrymple, a tall, athletic-looking 
fellow with black, curly hair, strode into the room; 
the smiles gave way once more to tears; the tears 
brought back fresh smiles; and thus I left mother 
and son to their felicity. 


III 


They were at church on the following Sunday—a 
new experience for Elspeth. In general terms, I 
expressed the gratitude of their hearts. It happened 
to be a special service in connection with our enter- 
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prise in India, and one or two outgoing missionaries 
took part. Elspeth was profoundly interested. She 
had heard of India before, but had not the least 
idea as to its whereabouts. On the way home she 
asked Athol the most extraordinary questions, and 
he teased her unmercifully concerning her abysmal 
ignorance. On the Monday they were going to 
town to do some shopping. 

‘I want to buy a Bible, Athol,’ she said; ‘I’d like 
to read for myself some of the things they were 
talking about.’ 

‘Yes,’ Athol replied, with a laugh, ‘and I'll buy 
you an atlas, too. And you'll have to take a little 
bit of Bible every day, and a little bit of atlas every 
day, just for the good of your health. It'll never do 
to have a sailor’s mother wandering about the world 
under the impression that India is one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, you know!’ And he burst into fresh 
laughter. 

Strangely enough, Elspeth followed that playful 
prescription with literal and conscientious precision. 
Her Bible and her atlas became her constant com- 
panions. She read her Bible every day in the home, 
and, on striking some subject that awakened her 
curiosity or interest, she followed it up with the 
zest of a sleuth-hound. I grew accustomed to her 
rustling of the leaves in church; and sometimes, 
when the theme of our studies made some special 
appeal to her, she walked over from Wingatui to 
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attend the Young People’s Bible Class or the Teach- 
ers’ Preparatory Meeting. When the events under 
consideration related to Egypt or Asia Minor or 
Assyria, she straightway turned to her atlas and 
puzzled out the path that history had taken. I well 
remember the avidity with which she traced, one 
after the other, Paul’s missionary journeys. 

For, in her mind, the two books stood directly 
related the one to the other. I really believe that 
she regarded the atlas as the inspired supplement to 
the Old and New Testaments. The Bible and the 
atlas came into her life together. What God had 
joined she would let no man put asunder. For 
Bible or for atlas she would have gone to the stake 
if needs be. When a lecturer came to Mosgiel—or 
to the city of Dunedin, ten miles distant—to tell of 
adventures with the big game of East Africa or of 
exploratory research in polar regions, Elspeth would 
fight her way through a hurricane in order to be 
present. And she would rise from a sickbed to 
struggle to a missionary meeting. Who shall de- 
scribe her delight when she heard that Dr. and Mrs. 
Hudson Taylor were coming to Mosgiel? When- 
ever I visited the cottage, I found a pile of mission- 
ary magazines lying near her chair, and, to the last, 
China’s Millions was a special favorite. With the 
deepest interest and the most intelligent sympathy 
she would discuss the latest developments in the 
New Hebrides, in the Sudan, on the banks of the 
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Amazon, and among the learned babus of Eastern 
Bengal. 

As I lay down my pen, there rushes to my mind 
the picture of Elspeth as I saw her for the last 
time. On a glorious afternoon in the early summer 
I walked over to Wingatui. Elspeth’s garden was a 
festival of color. Just before I arrived she had been 
attending to. the pansies and the Iceland poppies. At 
the moment she was standing, her back towards me, 
talking to the cockatoo on the perch beside the door. 

‘Although he’s as white as snow, Athol insisted on 
calling him Sandy,’ she informed me. ‘After the 
islands, you know!’ she added, with a smile. 

‘I’ve a question I want to ask you,’ she continued. 
‘Come inside!’ We entered, and her Bible lay open 
on the table. 

‘I’ve been puzzling over these words,’ she 
explained. “They occur twice, once in Samuel and 
once in the Psalms: “Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.” I don’t quite see how gentleness can make 
one great.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ I replied. ‘Well, I advise you to mix 
a little biography with your geography, and you'll 
soon discover that every really great man attributes 
his greatness to somebody else’s gentleness. There 
was a mother or a teacher or a lover or a wife at 
the back of it. But let me tell you a story,’ I said, 
leaning forward and looking into her face. ‘Once 
upon a time I knew a lady whose outlook was so 
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small, and whose world was so narrow, and whose 
life was so cramped, that she had no idea as to the 
whereabouts of the Sandwich Islands or of India. 
And all at once there came into her life a wonderful 
experience of the gentleness and love of God. And, 
as if by magic, her horizon widened immeasurably. 
And to-day she has the whole of the eastern hemi- 
sphere for her front garden, and the whole of the 
western hemisphere for her back garden, and she 
walks up and down among continents and archi- 
pelagos every hour of her life. Don’t you think the 
story throws a little light upon the text?’ 

With a smile of ineffable sweetness—a smile that 
haunts me still—a smile of which she would have 
been utterly incapable in the old days—she acknowl- 
edged the justice of my reasoning. And, with the 
benediction of that smile still upon me, I took my 
last leave of her. 


III 
A WALL IN WESTMORLAND 


CocKERMOoUTH! Grasmere! Rydal Mount! These 
were the names that reached my ears as, book in 
hand, I sat before the fire last night. The young 
people at the table behind me were engaged upon a 
homework composition on the life of Wordsworth. 

To them the names were only names. But, as I 
dropped the book to my lap, what charming mem- 
ories those names revived! For, when I was last in 
the Homeland, I spent a glorious fortnight among 
the English Lakes and took the opportunity of vis- 
iting each of Wordsworth’s homes. One memorable 
morning I rested for an hour under the yews and 
the sycamores in that dreamy old churchyard at 
Grasmere—the churchyard in which the poet slum- 
bers. It struck me as very beautiful, that little 
group of graves. The most striking is that of Mrs. 
Sarah Hutchinson—Wordsworth’s mother-in-law. 
The inscription on the great stone slab informs us 
that this monument was erected to her memory by her 
sorrowing relatives, ‘with an earnest wish that their 
own remains may be laid by her side and with a 
humble hope that through Christ they may be made 
partakers of the same blessed resurrection.’ In com- 
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pliance with that fervent and oft-repeated request, 
those who then mourned her departure now slumber 
peacefully beside her. And, as a result, here is a 
long row of tombstones, marking the graves of the 
Wordsworths and the Quillinans, with that of Will- 
iam Wordsworth in the centre. 

Within a few feet of that long row of graves, the 
crystal waters of the Rothay pursue their peaceful 
way. A low but massive stone wall divides the 
churchyard from the stream. In the delicious hush 
of that June morning, with no sound in my ears but 
the soothing murmur of the Rothay and the blithe 
notes of the birds, I sat for half an hour on that 
low wall, sometimes watching the trout as they 
darted hither and thither in the sparkling waters; 
sometimes gazing afresh upon that magnetic group 
of graves; sometimes contemplating the square 
romantic tower of old St. Oswald’s Church close by 
—the church in which Wordsworth loved to worship 
—sometimes letting my eye wander to Allan Bank 
(one of the poet’s homes) on the hill-side in the dis- 
tance, to the straggling little village around me, and 
to the parsonage (another of Wordsworth’s homes) 
just across the way. 

Not unnaturally, I caught myself wondering how 
often Wordsworth himself must have rested on this 
very spot. ‘Oh,’ I thought, ‘if he could only appear, 
with Dorothy at his side and his terrier at his 
heel, emerging from the gate across the road, saun- 
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tering along this path, and sitting, chatting, with 
his sister, on this very wall as he must have done 
scores and scores of times a century ago!’ 

But perhaps it is better as it is. Such an experi- 
ence might have carried with it a certain measure of 
disillusionment. Hero-worship is one of the things 
to which distance lends enchantment. It is not always 
good for the devotee to draw too near his idol. In 
course of time, Wordsworth made his friends very 
fond of him; but it took time. Nobody ever fell in 
love with him at first sight. Lady Shelley was once 
asked if she had ever read Wordsworth’s poems. 
She shuddered. 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘I never read them, for, you see, 
I once saw Wordsworth’ 

Pressed for an amplification of her enigmatic 
answer, she declared that the poet was simply 
hideous—his face all scarred with small-pox; broad, 
ugly lips; and small, fireless eyes buried under heavy 
eyelids. His dress, she added, was dreadful and 
offensively rude. He wore a rough, threadbare 
coat, obtrusively imitating a farmer’s, and clumsy 
shoes ornamented with huge nails. The idea of 
reading the poems of such a clodhopper! 

It is true that Lady Shelley was only a girl when 
she met Wordsworth, and the laureate was then an 
old man. Her ladyship’s tastes in the matter of 
personal appearance may have been a trifle finical. 
De Quincey knew Wordsworth far better than she 
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did, and De Quincey declares that, in spite of its 
natural coarseness and the unsightly disfigurement of 
disease, there. was something wonderfully impressive 
about that rugged countenance. And as to the eyes 
that so shocked Lady Shelley, Leigh Hunt speaks of 
them as ‘fires half burning, half smouldering’; he 
can imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah having just such eyes. 
Lady Shelley must have found the poet in cold blood 
—De Quincey admits that, in repose, the eyes of 
Wordsworth were singularly unimpressive; Leigh 
Hunt must have seen him with all his soul ablaze. 
However that may be, I recognize on reflection 
that the meeting for which I vainly sighed would 
have been distinctly risky. Wordsworth took a lot 
of knowing. A casual meeting would probably 
have been extremely uninspiring. His friends con- 
fess that the poet’s figure was a total failure. His 
shoulders drooped badly; his legs were ill-propor- 
tioned; and altogether he looked mean and con- 
temptible. His sister—poor Dorothy!—was in 
ceaseless distress about it. She was so accustomed to 
walking by her brother’s side that it shocked her 
when circumstances compelled her to walk behind 
him. Now and again visitors—a lady and gentle- 
man, perhaps—came to Grasmere. It fell to her lot 
to attend the lady whilst her brother walked ahead 
with the gentleman. ‘Is it possible?’ she would ask 
herself on such occasions. ‘Can that be William? 
How very mean he looks!’ And De Quincey, in 
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telling the story, confesses that she had ample ground 
for her shame. 

It was, however, at Stock Ghyll Force, a little 
later in that memorable day, that I contrived to 
establish a personal link with the poet. After tear- 
ing myself from the churchyard wall, I strolled 
into the village, lunched at the inn, and then drove 
over to Rydal Mount. Rydal Mount was, of course, 
the home of Wordsworth’s more prosperous days; 
he lived there from 1813 until his death in 1850. 
Then, driving on to Ambleside, we sauntered up the 
picturesque and thickly wooded hill to Stock Ghyll 
Force. There is always something singularly 
soothing in the roar of a waterfall; so we took a seat 
among the ample foliage to listen to its music. Our 
eyes were so intent upon the huge cascade of silver, 
as it foamed over the boulders and hurled itself 
down its shelving precipices into the rocky basin 
that it has scooped for itself below, that we failed 
to notice the approach of a lady and a little girl who 
were gathering wild flowers quite near us. 

My companion was soon in conversation with the 
little girl, and, as a consequence, we shortly after- 
wards joined forces and became one party. The 
lady—whose youthful appearance made it difficult 
to believe that she was the child’s grandmother— 
took a seat beside us. 

The falls, we told her, reminded us of the Falls 
of Lodore, which we had visited a day or two before. 
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‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘but at Lodore you seem to 
meet with Southey; here you meet Wordsworth. 
My mother often saw Mr. Wordsworth wandering 
along these paths; he loved Stock Ghyll. She used 
to bring the poems with her when she brought me 
here, and I seem to hear her now reading the 
“Lines Written near Tintern Abbey.”’ They were 
her favorites; she had an idea that they were Mr. 
Wordsworth’s favorites; and I myself think them 
the most sublime that he ever wrote.’ 

Her fervor impressed me; and the memory of it 
has often sent me back to the lines in question. I do 
not wonder at her enthusiasm. For the poem is a 
self-revelation. It is a priceless fragment of spir- 
itual autobiography. It is William Wordsworth’s 
own portrayal of William Wordsworth. Indeed, it 
is William Wordsworth’s portrayal of two William 
Wordsworths. It begins: 

Five years have passed; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters! And again I hear 


These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a sweet inland murmur. 


He points to the various objects on the landscape. 
‘Once again,’ he says, ‘do I behold these steep and 
lofty cliffs! Once again I see these hedgerows and 
these trees! How often, since he gazed upon them 
five years earlier, has he conjured up these visions 
to his mind! And now he actually looks upon them 
again! But their very sameness leads him to a 
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remarkable discovery. He suddenly feels that, 
whilst they are as they were, he is not what he was. 
The changelessness of everything around him throws 
into striking relief a wonderful change that 
has taken place within him. He is gazing on the 
same scenes; but he is gazing on them with 
new eyes. And he is gazing on them with new eyes 
because, in the interval, he himself has become a 
new man. In those days, he reflects, nature 

To me was all in all—I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrow’d from the eye. 
Nature, that is to say, was sufficient for him in ttself. 
He saw its outward beauty with his outward eye, 
but had no soul for its soul. But, he says, 

That time is past, 


And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 


During the five years since he last looked upon this 
lovely landscape, a new power of perception has 
been born within him. 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The stili sad music of humanity, 
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Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 
In the old days, the shallow called to the shallow; 
now the deep calls to the deep. Five years ago, the 
physical appealed to the physical; the sensuous to 
the sensuous. Now nature, like a bridal veil, is 
but a thing of beauty that half conceals and half 
reveals a beauty higher than its own. And, gifted 
with this new vision, he hears all the voices of na- 
ture calling him to be the priest of the Unseen behind 
the Seen. Several times, as I lingered in that quiet 
God’s acre at Grasmere, I stepped into the church and 
read Keble’s noble inscription on the memorial tablet. 
In it Keble says that Wordsworth ‘was, by the 
special gift and calling of Almighty God, a true poet. 
Whether he discoursed on Man or Nature, he failed 
not to lift up the heart to holy things. In perilous 
times he was raised up to be a chief minister, not 
only of noblest poesy, but of high and sacred truth.’ 

Now this raises a most alluring question. Within 

five years, as we have seen, a great change has taken 
place. Wordsworth feels himself to be a new man. 
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How was that metamorphosis effected? What 
mighty forces operated to transform the Words- 
worth of 1793 into the Wordsworth of 1798? He 
was twenty-eight when he wrote his ‘Tintern Abbey.’ 
What was the secret history of the five preceding 
years? 

The answer is that, during those five years, 
Wordsworth had passed through a profound spirit- 
ual experience. To use his own words: 


My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth! 


A second birth! Miss Masson concludes her exquis- 
ite little monograph by saying that Wordsworth suf- 
fered no overwhelming experience of personal 
passion; he never trailed his clouds of glory through 
the fire. That may be so; I am not quite sure; 
Professor Harper and Emile Legouis have thrown 
a flood of new light on the youth of Wordsworth, 
and especially on his adventures in France in the 
days of the Revolution. But, however this may be, 
Wordsworth felt, in his early manhood, that he had 
lost the sweetness, the simplicity, and the rapture of 
his childhood’s faith. ‘Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy, he said, in wistful retrospect; for a day 
had dawned in which heaven seemed terribly remote. 
The glory had departed. Alas! he had perceived it 


a ware away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
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He felt that he was walking under lowering skies. 
With a lowly and a contrite heart he sought the cause 
of this estrangement. And there can be no shadow 
of doubt that, in the days of crisis, he heard the 
voice that he describes in his sonnet on ‘Conversion’ : 
‘, . . Oh, come to Me, 
Ye heavy laden!’—such the inviting Voice 
Heard near fresh streams; and thousands who rejoice 
In the new rite—the pledge of sanctity, 
Shall, by regenerate life, the promise claim. 
The Vision Splendid breaks upon him in richer radi- 
ance than ever ; and his greatest dread is the dread of 
once more losing it. Oh, if, he prays, 
If aught unworthy be my choice, 
From Thee if I would swerve; 
Oh, let Thy grace remind me of the light, 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 
Which, at this moment, on my waking sight, 
Appears to shine by miracle restored; 


My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth! 


He became, as Miss Masson says, an earnest, 
pure-hearted Christian. In his great picture of 
‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ Haydon has intro- 
duced the face of Wordsworth as one of the 
disciples. The suggestion is amply justified. ‘I 
look abroad upon Nature,’ Wordsworth says, in a 
letter to Sir George Beaumont, ‘and I meditate upon 
the Scriptures, especially the Gospel of St. John, 
and my creed rises up of itself, with the ease of 
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an exhalation, yet a fabric of adamant.’ Is it any 
wonder that, his heart having extended its hospitality 
to such impressions and aspirations, he should find 
himself looking with new eyes upon, the old Abbey 
and its enchanting environment? 

‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest-—that was what the 
inviting Voice had said. 

‘My soul, though yet confined to earth, rejoices in 
a second birth!’—that was the result of his joyous 
response. 

‘Come unto Me and rest? In the rich minstrelsy 
of the long years that followed, William Words- 
worth simply set those words to music. ‘He brings to 
weary feet the gift of rest,’ as Sir William Watson 
finely says. The generation for whose ears he sang 
was a generation that was distracted by the Napo- 
leonic menace, a generation that was absorbed in the 
momentous issues hanging upon the fleets that 
grappled at Trafalgar and upon the armies that 
fought at Waterloo. To men of fainting heart and 
fevered brain he sang of the cuckoo and the skylark, 
of the redbreast and the butterfly, of the rainbow and 
the daffodil. He sang, not merely as an admirer, 
but as a worshipper. The universe is to him a 
temple; he himself is a priest serving its sacred 
altars. The hush of the eternal broods over him. 
He finds in everything, as Dr. Compton Rickett puts 
it, a central peace subsisting at the heart of endless 
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agitation. This it was that moved a generation sick 
of strife to turn so wistfully towards him. 
From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. © 
Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline and cease; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love; for these are parts of peace. 


As a young fellow, Matthew Arnold often met the 
old poet at Grasmere, and found it difficult to excuse 
the crudities and oddities that grated upon his 
cultured and academic temperament. But such idio- 
cyncrasies could not blind him to the priceless worth 
of Wordsworth’s message. Time, he wrote, 

Time may restore us in his course 

Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 

Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
Wordsworth’s healing power! It is a pearl-like 
phrase. And its beauty lies in its truth. John Stuart 
Mill has told us, in his Autobiography, that, in the 
crisis of his life, Wordsworth acted upon him like a 
medicine. ‘What Wordsworth does,’ says Lord 
Morley, who once told Matthew Arnold that he 
would rather change places with William Words- 
worth than with any man who ever lived, ‘what 
Wordsworth does is to assuage, to reconcile, to 
fortify.’ 
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He brings to weary feet the gift of rest! 

He finds a central peace at the heart of endless 
agitation! 

He lives to assuage! He has a healing power! 

I understand now why it is that, when the rush 
and tumult of life are too much for me, I instinc- 
tively close my eyes and, by a swift flight of fancy, 
return to my shady seat on that old wall in West- 
morland. 


IV 
A SWORD BATHED IN HEAVEN 


To my very great delight, I have this morning 
received an invitation to dine, one day next week, 
with several Doctors of Divinity. My gratification 
is capable of three distinct explanations—three, 
mark you; for, in prospect of such fellowship, I 
must cultivate the knack of having a firstly, a sec- 
ondly, and a thirdly. Firstly, then, a good dinner is 
always very much to my taste; secondly, the gentle- 
men mentioned in the invitation are really most 
delightful companions; and, thirdly, I have been 
woefully perplexed of late by a question that I am 
myself incompetent to decide, but that I shall now 
have an opportunity of submitting to those who are 
eminently capable of enlightening me. 

It is, I fear, of little use my adopting a theological 
phraseology. It will soon be painfully evident that, 
in such matters, 1am very much of an amateur. For, 
having announced my firstly, secondly, and thirdly, 1 
must now leave my firstly and my secondly—the 
dinner and the company—until I meet them at the 
café next week, and must plunge straightway into 
my thirdly, which, at this moment, presses most upon 
my mind. I fervently trust that this outrageous and 
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disorderly proceeding will not reach the ears of my 
Doctors of Divinity, at any rate until next week’s 
dinner is well over, or the invitation may, at the 
eleventh hour, be cancelled. But why conjure up 
such nightmares? They should follow, and not 
precede, the feast. To thirdly, then! 

And thirdly, as I have suggested, consists of a 
question. - The question—essentially a theological 
one—is this: When Paul addresses an exhortation 
to Timothy, is it to be construed as having a personal 
or a universal application? Am I to understand that 
Paul is addressing Timothy and that I am merely a 
listener-in? Or am I to take it that I, too, am being 
addressed? The matter, as I shall soon show, is of 
grave importance; and I confess myself a little 
nervous as to the reply that the learned doctors will 
next week give me. For I am afraid that, to some 
extent at least, their hands are tied. They are not 
quite free. In writing to Timothy, Paul says: ‘Preach 
the Word: be instant in season; out of season’; 
and, as everybody knows, Doctors of Divinity have 
been taking those words as the text of their ordina- 
tion addresses ever since it became the fashion to 
ask Doctors of Divinity, on those impressive occa- 
sions, to address young ministers. By adopting this 
course, and preaching such volumes of ordination 
sermons from that text, our Doctors of Divinity 
have, I fear, committed themselves to the doctrine 
that Paul’s injunctions to Timothy are addressed, 
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not only to Timothy, but to all ministers—and per- 
haps all other people—down to the end of time. 
Now that doctrine would have been quite innocu- 
ous and unexceptionable if the text had ended with 
the words that I have quoted. But it doesn’t. It 
goes on: ‘Preach the Word: be instant in season, out 
of season: reprove, rebuke, exhort!’ There stands 
my difficulty! If the phrase ‘Preach the Word’ is of 
universal application, then the phrase ‘Reprove, 
rebuke’ is also of universal application; and, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, I wish it were not. I 
am hoping against hope that, at the dinner-table next 
week, the Doctors of Divinity will see some way— 
however illogical and inconsistent it may appear in 
view of their ordination addresses—of assuring me 
that, when Paul wrote ‘Reprove, rebuke,’ he was 
thinking of Timothy, and of Timothy only. Tim- 
othy was, I gather from all the references to him, a 
young man of gentle disposition and charming per- 
sonality; he could probably reprove and rebuke in 
such a way that nobody, however sensitive, could 
possibly feel hurt by anything that he said. But we 
are not all built that way. Lots of us can preach the 
Word without, at any rate, doing very much harm; 
but, when it comes to reproving and rebuking, we 
make a frightful mess of things. Is it possible, I 
wonder, for my dinner-table companions to assure 
me that, whilst the first part of the sentence-—the 
part about preaching the Word—is of universal 
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sweep, and applies to all ministers down to the crack 
of doom, the second part—the part about reproving 
and rebuking—is to be understood as a private and 
personal word to Timothy, intended for his ear 
alone? I hope so; I most fervently hope so; I 
would gladly go without the dinner—without many 
dinners—to secure the consolation and composure 
that such an assurance, from so authoritative a 
source, would give me. 

And yet I clearly foresee that, if my Doctors of 
Divinity give me the assurance for which my soul is 
so feverishly eager, I shall want to be asked to dine 
with them again in order to submit a further ques- 
tion. That additional question will be this: If the 
words are to be understood as a strictly personal 
admonition from Paul to Timothy, whose duty is it 
to carry on the business of reproving and rebuking 
now that Timothy is dead? For I recognize at once 
that, whilst very few of us are at all skilful in the 
art of reproving and rebuking, we all, without a soli- 
tary exception, need to be reproved and rebuked. 
And, since we all need reproving and rebuking, some- 
body ought to reprove and rebuke us. But who? 
There, as Hamlet would say, there’s the rub! 

The trouble is that we are not logical. Since we 
all need reproving and rebuking, and since we all 
know that we need reproving and rebuking, we ought 
—if we were logical—to be extremely grateful to 
those who reprove and rebuke us. And I suppose 
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that, sooner or later, we are; but almost invariably 
later. I have myself run the gauntlet of criticism ; 
I have received hundreds of anonymous letters; I 
have been favored with frank friends and candid 
reviewers. But I am bound to say that, at this 
moment, I cannot recall one solitary word of crit- 
icism for which I was not—sooner or later—grateful, 
and by which I did not—sooner or later—profit. 
Some of them were based on a misunderstanding of 
my words or my actions; but, in such cases, the 
knowledge that my critic had misunderstood me 
rendered his criticism inoffensive, and, in any case, 
I was not altogether free from blame; a man owes 
it to himself and to the world to speak and act in 
such an unequivocal and unambiguous way that all 
men can understand him. Some of the criticisms 
were unjust. A few Sundays ago I dealt with a 
theme that lent itself, for advertising purposes, to a 
title that some people would perhaps consider cap- 
tious. The address was one of the most distinctly 
evangelistic that I have ever delivered. On Monday 
morning I received an envelope bearing a postmark 
showing that it was posted in a distant suburb on 
the Saturday. The envelope contained a sheet of 
paper to which my advertisement was pasted, and 
underneath, in big capitals, the words: ‘PREACH 
CHRIST.’ For the moment I was nettled; my 
critic had touched me in a tender spot; I felt eager 
to explain. But the vexation soon passed. I saw 
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that it was matter for profound congratulation that 
there are men in the community who are jealous 
for the Saviour’s sake, and who are superlatively 
anxious that He should be the central theme of all 
the Church’s teaching and testimony. And, after all, 
no minister can be recalled too often or too pointedly 
to the supreme task to which all his powers and fac- 
ulties were originally devoted. 

But, for all that, reproving and rebuking is a 
thankless task. Few of us do it well, and, as a rule, 
we injure ourselves in the process. We are like chil- 
dren playing with knives; we gash everything about 
us, and we cut our own fingers into the bargain. 
The Italians cherish a tradition of a famous critic 
who spent ten years in picking out the faults of a 
single poem. He was so well satisfied with his work 
that he presented it to Apollo, the god of poetry. 
Apollo thanked him, and begged the clever critic to 
render him one further service: he gave him a bushel 
of corn and asked him to separate the wheat from 
the chaff. The critic applied himself to the task 
with exemplary diligence; and, on its completion, 
Apollo gave him the chaff for his pains! The story 
caine to my mind last week as I read the Life of 
Wiliam Hazlitt. Hazlitt tried his hand at many 
things, literary criticism among the rest. His cri- 
tiques were masterly; his contempt was withering ; 
his sarcasm was biting; his invective terrific. With- 
out qualm or scruple, he tore to tatters some of the 
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finest productions of his time, and he got his reward; 
he was given the chaff! He bent over his desk and 
reeled off critiques that made his unhappy victims 
writhe and squirm; and then, leaning back in his 
chair, he wondered why everybody hated him. 
Many a man who has felt called to succeed Timothy 
in the delicate work of reproving and rebuking has 
found himself in the same dilemma. 

At the breakfast-table with which Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has familiarized us there sat a very 
pleasant young lady who occupied most of her spare 
time in writing sentimental poems. At that famous 
table there sat, too, a gentleman who plumed himself 
on his literary ability, and who patronized or crit- 
icized everybody, from Homer downwards. Now 
the question is: Should this redoubtable critic expose 
to ridicule and scorn the vapid verses of the senti- 
mental young lady? The gentle Autocrat begs him 
to do nothing of the kind. 

‘Before you write that brilliant critique,’ he says, 
‘I wish you would try this experiment. Take half a 
sheet of paper and copy upon it any of Angelina’s 
stanzas—the ones you were going to make fun of, if 
you will. Now go to your window, and, if it is a 
still day, open it, and let the half-sheet of paper drop 
outside. How gently it falls through the soft air, 
always tending downwards, but sliding softly, from 
side to side, wavering, hesitating, balancing, until it 
settles as noiselessly as a snowflake upon the all- 
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receiving bosom of the earth! Just such would have 
been the fate of poor Angelina’s fluttering heart if 
you had left it to itself. It would have slanted 
downward into oblivion so sweetly and softly that 
she would never have known when it reached that 
harmless consummation.’ 

This is excellent, and altogether to my taste. For 
I have to confess that, in this matter of reproving 
and rebuking, 1 have adopted a masterly policy of 
inactivity. I am taking it for granted, until the 
Doctors of Divinity give me a clear ruling on the 
matter next week, that Paul’s admonition was 
intended for Timothy, and for him alone. And, in 
so doing, I have modelled my behavior on the tradi- 
tion of the Church universal. For see! ‘Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, says Paul. Again and again, in the 
course of her chequered history, the Church has 
called into being orders of exhorters; but who ever 
heard of an order of reprovers or an order of 
rebukers? At college, all ministers are taught to 
exhort, but I cannot recall a single lesson in the art 
of reproving or rebuking. And yet, now that I 
think a second time, I am not so sure. For I remem- 
ber that it was my privilege to sit for some months 
at the feet of Principal David Gracey. During those 
months I never once heard him chide or scold a 
student. He was one of the gentlest and most 
patient of teachers, always eager to help and wonder- 
fully swift to express appreciation of honest effort, 
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however imperfect the result. Very occasionally, 
however, he became convinced that a man was doing 
something less'than his best. When this happened, 
he would lift his eyes from the text-book, look over 
his glasses at the culprit in a pained, surprised, 
remonstrating kind of way, and then call on another 
student to take up the thread that had been dropped. 
That was all. But I have heard men say that they 
have tossed upon their beds half the night under the 
torture of that glance from Gracey. I have some- 
times thought that, if he had been spared to us, I 
might have learned from him to reprove and to 
rebuke as well as to exhort; but he was not spared. 
In the early days of my college course he went down 
to his grave amidst the tears of all his students. 

I cannot conceal from myself the possibility that, 
at the café next week, the worst may happen. My 
Doctors of Divinity may deny me the assurance that 
I covet. They may tell me, on the contrary, that it 
is the duty of every man at times to reprove and 
rebuke as well as to exhort. 

‘After careful consideration,’ they may say, ‘we 
are of opinion that, like the phrase “Preach the 
Word,’ the companion phrase, “Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort,” is of universal rather than personal applica- 
tion. It is mot to be understood as a private admoni- 
tion addressed by Paul to Timothy and intended for 
his ears alone!’ 

In that case, I shall be at my wits’ ends. I am 
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getting too old to learn, and I fear that I shall never 
now do this delicate work at all skilfully. I must 
hasten to the feet of some of my most trusted 
masters and teachers—Mr. Wesley, for example. ~ I 
was reading the other day that, after preaching on 
a certain village green, Mr. Wesley was invited by a 
wealthy Methodist to take luncheon at his beautiful 
home. Several other preachers, workers, and leading 
residents were present. One of the preachers hap- 
pened to sit next to the daughter of the host, a girl 
who was noted for her extraordinary beauty and 
charm. He noticed that, on the young lady’s hand, 
she wore a number of rings—perhaps too many. 
Catching Mr. Wesley’s eye, he seized the soft hand, 
held it up, and asked: ‘What do you think of this, 
sir, for a Methodist’s hand?’ The girl turned crim- 
son. For Mr. Wesley, with his known aversion to 
finery, the question was a peculiarly awkward one. 
‘But,’ says the record, ‘the aged evangelist showed a 
tact which Chesterfield might have envied. He 
looked up with a quiet, benevolent smile, and simply 
said, ‘““The hand is very beautiful.” The blushing 
beauty had expected a stinging condemnation; she 
received a reproof wrapped up with much felicity 
in a compliment. She had the good sense to say 
nothing; but when, a few hours later, she appeared 
in Wesley’s presence, the beautiful hand was stripped 
of every ornament except what nature had given.’ 
The incident somehow reminds me of One at whose 
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feet Mr. Wesley must certainly have sat, One who, 
when burning words of reproof and rebuke were 
expected from Him, stooped in silence and wrote 
upon the ground; ‘And, being convicted by their own 
conscience, they went out one by one, and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the midst.’ 
One of the old Hebrew prophets speaks of the sword 
that is bathed in heaven; what does he mean? As I 
reflect on David Gracey and John Wesley, I catch 
myself wondering whether Isaiah refers to the power 
that such choice spirits possess of reproving and 
rebuking in the very spirit of Jesus. For unless 
that sharp, sharp sword is bathed in heaven, it is best 
left in its scabbard for good and all. 


V 
WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 
if 


Wzuat are the wild waves saying? It was, of course, 
little Paul. Dombey who asked the question. Paul 
was always asking questions. He was a queer child, 
and said strange things; but, now that he was dying, 
his sayings were more quaint than ever. 

‘One day,’ Dickens tells us, ‘Paul fell asleep, and 
slept quietly for a long time. Awakening suddenly, 
he opened his eyes, started up, and sat listening.’ 

Florence asked him what he thought he heard. 

‘I want to know what it says,’ he answered, look- 
ing steadily in her face. ‘The sea, Floy; what is it 
that it keeps on saying ?” 

She told him that it was only the noise of the 
rolling waves. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said, ‘but I know that they are always 
saying something—always the same thing. What 
place is over there?’ He rose up, looking eagerly at 
the horizon. 

She told him that there was another country oppo- 
site; but he said he didn’t mean that; he meant 
farther away—farther away! 

Very often afterwards, in the midst of their talk, 
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he would break off, to try to understand what it was 
that the wild waves were always saying; and would 
rise up in his couch to look towards that invisible 
region, far, far away!’ 

It is a pity that nobody could answer Paul Dom- 
bey’s questions. It is a thousand pities that nobody 
seriously tried. 


II 


Now, arresting as are Paul Dombey’s questions, 
his assumptions are still more so. He assumes that 
the sea is a personal force, and that it is a revealing 
force. He assumes, not only that the sea is capable 
of speech, but that it is actually speaking. It has, 
he feels, intelligence and utterance. He wants to 
read its heart, and therefore he wants to learn its 
language. It is a pity that Ruskin’s little three-year- 
old Dot could not have sat by Paul Dombey’s bed- 
side. They would have been kindred spirits. The 
passage occurs in The Ethics of the Dust. It is Lily 
who is telling the lecturer the story. Alice, one of 
the bigger girls, was particularly fond of little Dot, 
and was very kind to her. But Alice was summoned 
overseas. 

‘The morning after Alice had sailed,’ Lily says, 
“Dot was very sad and restless when she got up, and 
went about looking into all the corners, as if she 
could find Alice there, and at last she came to me and 
said, “Is Alice gone over the great sea?’ And I 
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said, “Yes, she is gone over the great, deep sea; but 
she will come back again some day.” Then Dot 
looked round the room. I had just poured some 
water into a basin; and Dot ran to it, and got up on 
a chair, and dashed her hands through the water, 
again and again, and cried, “Oh, deep, deep sea, 
please send Alice back to me!’”’ 

‘Isn’t that pretty, children?’ Ruskin asks admir- 
ingly. “There’s a dear little heathen for you! The 
whole heart of Greek mythology is in that; the idea 
of a personal being in the elemental power; of its 
being moved by prayer; and of its presence every- 
where, making the broken diffusion of the element 
sacred!’ 

This coincidence is very striking. Some blind 
instinct led Paul Dombey to the conclusion that the 
waters could speak; the same blind instinct led Rus- 
kin’s Dot to the conclusion that the waters could 
hear. Childhood can scarcely conceive of the imper- 
sonal. It ascribes thought, sentience, emotion, and 
purpose to almost everything. A boy sees nothing 
ridiculous in shouting his orders to a row of tin 
soldiers ; a girl will talk to her doll for an hour at a 
stretch. To a child, the interesting thing about the 
moon is the thought of the man who lives there. In 
the toy-books, the sun, to win the hearts of the chil- 
dren, must be represented with a human face. The 
animals and birds must, in the fables, be credited 
with an ample personality, and invested with speech 
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and reason, if the stories concerning them are to 
be to the children’s taste. A child lives in a world, 
not of things, but of beings. Every sound is a 
voice, every power a personality. He expects every- 
thing to speak, and, when he himself speaks, he 
takes it for granted that everything listens and 
understands. 

Was it, I wonder, the same instinct—the instinct 
that led Paul Dombey to believe that the waters 
spoke, and that led little Dot to believe that the - 
waters heard—that led the natives of Central Africa 
to rear an altar in front of the Victoria Falls? Cen- 
turies before white men broke into that wilderness, 
the black men had, on a rocky island in the wash of 
the Zambezi’s central current, reared for themselves 
a rude, impressive sanctuary. Like Paul Dombey, 
they had listened to the thunder of the falls and 
wondered what it was that the waters were always 
saying. Like little Dot, they felt that they must 
plead with it; and there, beside their stony altar, 
they stretched forth hands of prayer. The spray, 
dashing skywards from the rocks below the falls, 
caught the sunlight high above them, and was trans- 
figured by a score of rainbows. In a cataract of 
glittering gems, it fell upon the wondering Africans 
as they mutely worshipped; and, cleansed of dust- 
stains and blood-stains, they left the stony shrine 
feeling that they had found there a presence most 
sublime. Something, as with Paul Dombey, seemed 
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to speak! Something, as with little Dot, seemed to 
hear! It was difficult to believe that the water was 
simply water—only that, and nothing more. 


III 


Not yet, however, have we answered Paul Dom- 
bey’s question. What is it that the waves are 
always saying? Who will interpret for us their 
message? Keats helps us a littlk—more perhaps 
than any one. For, in his magnificent way, Keats 
says that all the four elements of the universe—sky, 
earth, air, and sea—conspire to effect the coronation 
of man. The sky is about his head like a crown; the 
earth is his throne; the air wraps him about like a 
royal robe; and the sea is a mighty minstrel playing 
in his presence as David played in the presence of 
Saul. 

A mighty minstrel! So that the sounds that fall 
upon the ears of little Paul Dombey are not so much 
rhetoric as music! It is the diapason of the uni- 
verse! It is the harpers harping with their harps! 
And, now that I have made this discovery, I find 
myself wishing, more ardently than ever before, that 
I had an ear for music. I occasionally accompany a 
friend to hear a great pianist or to attend an organ 
recital. And when, the performance over, we emerge 
on to the street, he tells me of all that, under the 
spell of the music, he saw and heard. He heard, he 
assures me, the rolling of thunder, the sough of the 
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wind, and the pitiless beating of the rain. He heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the tramp of armed men, 
and the awful clash of battle. He heard shouts of 
triumph, the pealing of bells, the songs of birds in 
quiet fields. But to all this, I was deaf. I caught 
the dominant notes, and that was all. I felt that 
the music was now mournful, now martial, now 
merry; and I felt no more. If I had the ear of my 
friend, I might be able to interpret to Paul Dombey 
the matchless music of this mighty minstrel. But 
it is not in me so to do. I can catch only one or 
two of the dominant notes, and even these I might 
have missed but for the help of other ears than 
mine. 


IV 


He was an old scholar. Most of his days had been 
spent in teaching. But his heart was always in the 
vast solitudes. He loved the quiet beach and the 
lonely bush; and, as soon as he could afford to do 
so, he shook the dust of the cities from his feet for- 
ever, and settled down in peaceful retirement with 
the beach on one doorstep and the bush on the other. 
It was in the course of a holiday on that wild, roman- 
tic coast that I came unexpectedly upon him. I had 
climbed up to the lighthouse on the hill, and, shad- 
ing my eyes with my hand, was surveying a long 
stretch of coastline beyond. I fancied that I could 
see a cottage amidst the trees. I asked the light- 
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house-keeper, and he told me of the old schoolmaster. 
I soon made his acquaintance, and, sitting among the 
sand-dunes that divided the virgin forest from the 
boundless ocean, we had many a long and happy 
talk together. 

‘I always loved the sea,’ he said. ‘In my teaching 
days I was always pleased when the lesson gave me 
an opportunity of talking about it. It is the most 
majestic thing on the planet. It is always dignified, 
magnificent, sublime. You may see it in the oily 
calm of the tropics or in terrific fury off the Cape, 
but you always feel like taking off your hat to it. It 
is doing me a world of good to spend the last few 
years of my life here. Its very immensity is a tonic 
that helps to prepare a man’s mind for eternity. I 
used to tell my students that, if the ocean were sud- 
denly dried up, it would take all the rivers of the 
world five and twenty centuries to fill the bed again. 
And now even those figures seem ridiculous. The 
sea grows upon me every day. It makes me feel 
how petty are the issues about which I have quar- 
relled and contended; how narrow and mean were 
the thoughts and ideas that once filled all my mind; 
how pitifully small were the trifles for which I so 
feverishly grasped and slaved. The sea is cleansing 
my poor old soul; washing away the dust and defile- 
ment of the years; getting me ready for the things 
that are eternal.’ 

We returned to the matter a couple of days later. 
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‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the sea is majestic. That’s the word 
—majestic! Everything about the sea is kingly. 
I came upon a few sentences this morning,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that bear that out!’ 

He drew from his breast pocket a beautifully 
bound but well-worn Psalter. His face lit up with 
a kind of reverential awe as he proceeded to find 
the place. 

‘Listen to this!’ he exclaimed, with almost boyish 
enthusiasm; and he read—as I had never heard 
them read before—the central verses of the one 
hundred and seventh psalm. 

‘Isn’t that great?’ he demanded, as he gently 
restored the volume to his pocket. ‘Isn’t that great? 
The sea is kingly all the time. It is majestic in its 
grandeur; majestic in its immensity ; majestic in its 
wisdom; majestic in everything!’ He rubbed his 
hands in his enthusiasm. 

The majesty of the sea! He had helped me to 
catch one of the dominant notes in the mighty min- 
strel’s ceaseless music. 


Vv 


She was poor and haggard and thin. Her black 
clothes were worn and shabby. You could see at a 
glance that the world had gone hard with her. I 
met her on the beach. Her child—a sickly little 
thing—was attracted by the sand-castle that our 
children were building. They were soon grouped 
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in one party, and so we got to know the mother. 
Children are great introducers. She was a patient at 
the Convalescent Home, she told us. She lived in a 
poor part of the city. She had lost her husband and 
boy within a year; her sorrow and the subsequent 
struggle had proved too much for her; and the 
doctors had ordered her to the seaside for a 
change. 

‘And it’s done me a mighty power of good,’ she 
said. “Somehow, everything’s seemed different since 
I came down here. Up in town I was thinking hard 
thoughts. If there’s a good God up above, I said to 
myself, why did he allow my husband to be killed 
and my little Jack to die? The Sunday before I 
came away, I passed a church just as the service had 
commenced. I heard the people singing, and I felt 
that I could curse them. My soul was sour. But 
as I’ve sat here watching the sea I’ve felt different. 
I’ve thought of all the things I’ve been told about 
the sea. My Tom had a brother who went to sea, 
and the ship was never heard of again. If anything 
had happened to him on land, Tom used to say, we 
should have been able to trace it. But the sea hides 
its secrets. I’ve read that dreadful things have been 
done at sea by pirates, mutineers, corsairs, and the 
like; but nobody can track them down and prove it. 
And I’ve heard that nobody knows how deep the sea 
is in parts, or what the bed of the ocean is like. Tom 
used to say that there were ruins of great cities under 
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the sea, and that nobody knew who built them. It 
seems to be all mystery. And, sitting here, I’ve been 
thinking that; if I can’t understand the sea that comes 
washing up here at my feet, how can I expect to 
understand the God who made it? And, somehow, 
it makes me feel more restful like!’ 

She smiled—a sad smile, but a sweet one; and I 
could see that she had caught another of the mighty 
minstrel’s notes. 

‘All majesty!’ said the old scholar. 

‘All mystery!’ said the woman in her sorrow. 

The majesty and mystery of the sea! 


VI 


She was only a factory girl in Ireland. But she 
was troubled by that very ancient problem, that very 
modern problem, that universal problem, that indi- 
vidual problem—the problem of human sin. And 
one day she was taken, for the first time, to see the 
sea. And, as she surveyed the rolling waves from 
the basalt cliffs at Giant’s Causeway, there came to 
her a thought, not of majesty, nor of mystery, but 
of mercy! For there leaped into her mind a text: 
‘Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea.’ She felt like one who had suddenly escaped 
from prison. And when she reached her home 
again, she penned these lines: 


I will cast in the depths of the fathomless sea 
All thy sins and transgressions, whatever they be; 
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Though they mount up to heaven, though they go down to 
hell, 

They shall sink in the depths, and above them shall swell 

All My waves of forgiveness, so mighty and free; 

I will cast all thy sins in the depths of the sea. 


In the deep silent depths, far away from the shore, 
Where they never may rise up to trouble thee more, 
Where no far-reaching tide, with its pitiless sweep, 
May stir the dark waves of forgetfulness deep— 

I have buried them there, where no mortal may see; 
I have cast all thy sins in the depths of the sea. 


‘All majesty!’ said the old scholar. 

‘All mystery! said the sorrow-stricken widow. 

‘All mercy!’ said the factory girl. 

If only somebody could have told little Paul 
Dombey that these—among other things—were what 
the wild waves were always saying! 


VI 
THE BALM OF ALLAH 


I 


I HAVE often wondered who the old gentleman was. 
It happened in our college days. On a perfect sum- 
mer’s evening—a Saturday evening—Pinkerton and 
I were travelling together on the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway. He was appointed to 
deliver an anniversary address on the Sunday at 
Edenbridge, and I to preach at Forest Row. The 
only other occupant of the compartment was a genial 
old gentleman in a grey suit who sat against the 
window on the opposite side of the carriage. He 
had taken a book from his bag, but it rested on his 
knees. He had opened his spectacle-case and taken 
out his glasses; but they never got so far as his 
nose. He appeared to be absorbed in the tranquillity 
of the evening and the loveliness of the country 
through which we were speeding. 

‘Well, I said to Pinkerton, ‘are you ready for to- 
morrow? What’s the subject?’ 

The train had extricated itself by this time from 
the intricate network of suburban railways. We 
were beginning to exchange a forest of smoky chim- 
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neys for a panorama of open fields, and the odor of 
factories for the perfume of hawthorn. My com- 
panion’s attention appeared to be focused on some 
boys in flannels who, amidst the lengthening shad- 
ows of that delicious evening, were bringing their 
match to a close. But I knew that he had heard my 
question and also knew that he was secretly medi- 
tating a reply. 

‘Oh,’ he exclaimed suddenly, as soon as the cricket- 
ers had been lost to sight, ‘I’m thinking of giving 
them an address on “Sympathy.” I’m going to base 
it on the saying of Ezekiel: “J sat where they sat.” 
You see the idea. Ezekiel went to scold the cap- 
tives. But when, for seven days, he had sat where 
they sat, and endured what they were enduring, he 
changed his mind and talked to them in a very 
different tone of voice.’ 

His subject had evidently gripped him; he was 
bubbling over with it. One telling illustration after 
another was exploited in order to show that you can 
only offer a man effective and acceptable sympathy 
if, at some time or other, you have yourself experi- 
enced what he is experiencing now. I confess that, 
as I listened, I thought his contention unanswerable. 
He appeared to be demonstrating a truism. The 
argument seemed self-evident. But his enthusiasm 
was so contagious, and his stories so fascinating, 
that I lost all sense of time and was astonished when, 
the train slowing down as it approached its first 
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stopping-place, I was made aware that more than 
half an hour had passed. We had quite forgotten, 
too, the little old gentleman in grey. He now 
reminded us of his existence by rising, restoring his 
unused glasses to the spectacle-case, and dropping his 
unread book into his bag. He was evidently pre- 
paring to alight as soon as the train reached the 
platform. When he was quite ready to take his 
departure, he came across, took the seat next me, 
and then, with a most pleasant smile and a charming 
old-world courtesy, spoke for the first time. This 
is what he said: 

“You must pardon the presumption of an old man,’ 
he said genially, ‘but I’ve been deeply interested in 
all that you’ve been saying. I couldn’t help being 
an eavesdropper, could I? I’m sure,’ he added, turn- 
ing directly to Pinkerton, ‘I’m sure that your address 
to-morrow will be most helpful. I only wish that I 
could come on to Edenbridge and hear it. But,’ he 
concluded, speaking hesitatingly, and with evident 
reluctance, ‘there’s another side to it, isn’t there? 
The greatest sympathy ever extended to sinful men 
was exhibited by One who, Himself, had never 
yielded to a single sin; isn’t that so?’ 

The train had already been two or three seconds at 
the platform. Immediately on the conclusion of his 
little speech, therefore, he jumped out, and we 
handed him his belongings. The whistle blew; we 
regretfully took our leave of him; we thanked him 
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for having given us something to think about; and 
then, the train moving off, we saw him no more. 


II 


The thing that impresses me, as I look back 
upon the incident across the wide chasm of the inter- 
vening years, is that my enthusiastic college com- 
panion and his kindly critic were both very much in 
love with the theme on which Pinkerton expatiated 
so eloquently. The most beautiful and wonderful 
things in the world are those sensitive and delicate 
things that respond quickly to vibrations that arise 
from outside of themselves. J walked through a 
large conservatory at the Botanical Gardens the 
other day and found a cluster of people standing 
in astonishment round the sensitive plant. Its 
behavior seemed to them the most amazing feature 
of the entire collection. It could feel—and respond! 
It is one of the wonders of modern science that, as 
soon as energy is given off in one place, it is caught 
up and registered somehow and somewhere. A 
shudder in the heart of the earth communicates itself 
to the seismograph, and the sympathetic instrument 
instantly records the remote convulsion. It feels— 
and answers! ‘What,’ asks a London journalist, 
‘what is the most impressive sight in London? And 
he answers his own question. There is nothing in 
London so impressive, he says, as the Marconi masts 
on the roof of the Admiralty. Nothing else is so 
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old and so new, so vital and so quiet. These silent 
and stately masts can hurtle out to our fleet, wherever 
it may be, sailing the wide ocean or lying at anchor, 
the commands of the man who sits in an office in 
Whitehall. 

Now, here, in this quivering plant in the conserva- 
tory, in this marvel that can record a movement in 
the earth’s abysmal depths, and in this instrument, on 
board the warship, that can catch the whisper of an 
admiral a thousand miles away, we have three very 
suggestive and expressive symbols of a great and 
beauteous phenomenon. It is the thing that moved my 
college companion to such fervor in the train. The 
supreme science of sympathy lies in the capacity to 
receive the impression. The gaseous tumult in the 
earth’s dark chasm causes me no wonder; I admire 
only the sensitive instrument that can feel and record 
it. The masts at the Admiralty are only marvellous 
because the receivers out at sea are so delicately 
adjusted that they can catch the messages that the 
gaunt poles hurtle out. Similarly, it is not surpris- 
ing that, in a world like this, we should be called at 
times to suffer; but it is very wonderful that, in 
that trying hour, so many other hearts should quiver 
in sympathy with ours. Blessed are they whose souls 
are so gentle and responsive that they can be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities; and blessed, too, 
are they whose souls are so sensitive and delicate 
that they can recognize and appreciate the sense of 
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sympathy, whenever the radiations of compassion 
are flashed forth. 

The Bible is packed from cover to cover with 
things that it never mentions. Sympathy is one of 
them. The word nowhere occurs; the thing is every- 
where. Sympathy, the Arabs say, is the balm of 
Allah. The little old gentleman in grey differed 
from Pinkerton in detail; but in their recognition of 
the preciousness of the thing itself their two hearts 
beat as one. 


Til 


As far as it went, Pinkerton’s contention was, of 
course, unanswerable. <A fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind. I was reading only yesterday an 
incident in the life of Earl Camden, once Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas. His Lordship was on a 
visit to Lord Dacre at Alveley, in Essex. One day 
he walked out with a gentleman, a very absent- 
minded man, to a hill at no great distance from the 
house, upon the top of which stood the stocks of the 
village. 

The Chief Justice sat down upon them, and after 
awhile, having a mind to know what the punishment 
was, he asked his companion to open them and put 
him in. This being done, his friend took a book 
from his pocket, sauntered off, and, completely for- 
getting the judge and his uncomfortable situation, 
returned to Lord Dacre’s. 
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In the meantime, the Chief Justice, being tired of 
the stocks, tried in vain to release himself. Seeing 
a countryman pass by, he endeavored to induce him 
to let him out, but met with no success. 

‘No, no, old gentleman,’ said the countryman, “you 
was not set there for nothing,’ and left him. His 
lordship was eventually released by a servant of the 
house who had been hastily dispatched in quest of 
him. 

Some time after, Lord Camden presided at a trial 
in which a charge was brought against a magistrate 
for false imprisonment and setting in the stocks. 
The counsel for the magistrate, in his reply, made 
light of the whole charge, and, more especially, the 
setting in the stocks, which, he said, as everybody 
knew, was no punishment at all. 

‘Excuse me,’ interjected the Chief Justice, ‘but 
have you ever been in the stocks?’ 

‘Really, my lord, never! replied the astonished 
counsel. 

‘Then I have,’ said the judge, ‘and I assure you, 
from painful personal experience, that it is no such 
trifle as you seem to fancy!’ 


IV 


Such experiences prove beyond the shadow of a, 
doubt that Pinkerton’s contention was sound. As 
far as it goes it is indisputable. But it does not go 
quite far enough. For, as the little old gentleman 
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in grey suggests, there is another side to the matter. 
I can readily understand that, whilst a twin experi- 
ence may often promote sympathy, it may often 
impede its helpful flow. If, with the memory of our 
own earlier anguish vividly upon us, we are able 
to make a sufferer feel that we are genuinely dis- 
tressed by the spectacle of his affliction, all’s well. 
The quivering recollection of my own pain helps me 
to realize his, whilst the vision of my health comforts 
him with pleasant anticipations of healing and com- 
plete recovery. 

Unfortunately, however, familiarity, even with 
trouble, is apt to breed contempt. We look back upon 
our pain across the dim vista of the intervening 
years, and it appears insignificant. And, when we 
find ourselves in company with those who are now 
thridding the same gloomy valley, we are in danger 
of belittling their sufferings. And nothing is more 
fatal to the creation of sympathy than the barest 
suspicion, on the part of the sufferer, that his pains 
are the object of your contempt; his self-love is 
stabbed to the quick. Go into a hospital ward and 
notice how each patient, in conversation with the 
others, takes a delight in making the most of his 
case. It is not that he desires to exaggerate or 
deceive; it is merely the human craving for sym- 
pathy. And his soul will shut up like an oyster and 
resist all your approaches if he suspects that you 
think lightly of his ailment. A friend who has never 
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felt the touch of the disease, yet who makes the 
sufferer feel that he is acutely pained by its severity, 
can solace the patient with a sympathy that is impos- 
sible to the man who has suffered from the same 
malady and now laughs at the very memory of it. 
The patient must be well round the corner before he 
is ready for light-hearted consolations of that kind. 


V 


The fact is that sympathy is the projection of my 
personality into yours. It matters little how I get 
there so long as I do get there. See how easily cer- 
tain conditions will bring it about. 

‘Are those two in love?’ asks Sybil. 

‘I think they must be,’ replies Sadie; ‘she listens 
to him describing a cricket match, and he listens to 
her describing a new gown.’ 

Just so! There is no boredom about it. Each 
personality is so lost in the other that the sympathy 
is perfect. Or go to the other extreme. In argu- 
ment or controversy I can only offer effective oppo- 
sition to the contentions of my antagonist if I have 
taken the precaution to range myself alongside him 
and see things from his point of view. Nine-tenths 
of the bitterness of public life would vanish if each 
man would make a brave and honest attempt to sur- 
vey each matter from the angle from which his 
opponent habitually sees it. 

Had the little old gentleman in grey continued his 
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journey until we reached Edenbridge, I feel sure 
that he would have pointed out that, when you 
invade the moral realm, Pinkerton’s argument falls 
to pieces like a house of cards. There are men and 
women whose anguish is, not physical, but ethical 
and spiritual. And such anguish can only be 
assuaged by the sympathy of those who have never, 
in their own persons, known sorrow of the kind. 
Thirty or forty years ago there was a craze for 
advertising certain missioners and evangelists as 
converted burglars, converted pickpockets, converted 
forgers, and the like. But it was soon seen to be a 
tactical blunder. The converted burglars only 
attracted the curious and the devout; the unregen- 
erate burglars treated them with amused and lofty 
contempt. A converted burglar does not appeal to 
burglars. There are times—and they are life’s most 
crucial times—-when a man needs the sympathy of 
those who have never tasted the bitterness that is 
his. Dickens gives expression to a profound psycho- 
logical and spiritual truth when, in Oliver Twist, he 
makes poor soiled Nancy capitulate unconditionally 
to the sympathetic touch of Rose Maylie’s sweet and 
pure girlhood. Rose’s innocence and gentleness take 
Nancy completely by surprise, and she bursts into 
tears. ‘Oh, lady, lady,’ she cries, ‘if there were more 
like you, there would be fewer like me—there would 
—there would! It was the sympathy of Lord 
Shaftesbury that won the confidence of the thieves, 
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the pickpockets, and the burglars of London’s under- 
world; it was the sympathy of Josephine Butler, her- 
self the soul of purity, that charmed and captivated 
the outcast and downtrodden womanhood of Europe. 


VI 


And so it comes to this. Sympathy does not 
altogether depend upon an experience of my own 
corresponding with the experience of the man I am 
striving to console. As Pinkerton demonstrated so 
conclusively in the train, such a memory may help 
me; but then, again, as we have seen, it may hamper 
me. As the little old gentleman in grey pointed out, 
the greatest sympathy ever extended to sinful men 
was exhibited by One who, Himself, had never 
yielded to a single sin. Experience is one of the 
schools in which we learn the high art of sympathy; 
but it is by no means the only school. ‘I have 
prayed,’ writes George Fox, in his Journal—and it 
is one of the most daring petitions ever recorded—‘I 
have prayed to be baptized into a sense of all condi- 
tions, that I might be able to know the needs and 
feel the sorrows of all.’ The man who, from his 
inmost heart, can offer such a prayer has caught the 
very spirit of the cross, and will radiate comfort 
and courage wherever he goes. 


Vil 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 


I 


WE love to see things. It is the most universal, the 
most persistent, the most steadfast of all our human 
passions. If an errand-boy suddenly drops his 
basket and stares fixedly at the chimney of the build- 
ing opposite, two more boys—one coming up the 
street and the other coming down it—will instantly 
range themselves beside him, drop their baskets, and 
stare too. In five minutes a crowd will have col- 
lected. Nobody knows what everybody is looking 
at, but, on the other hand, nobody likes to think that, 
there being something to see, he is in danger of 
passing on without seeing it. Or look at this. The 
children have been spending the day at the seaside. 
The house which, a moment ago, was as quiet as 
an empty church, is suddenly swept by a hurricane 
of excitement. They all come bounding in. There 
are no formal salutations. 

‘Oh, mother,’ cries Stella, brushing aside the polite 
questions addressed to her as to her enjoyment of 
the outing, ‘oh, mother, I saw a starfish, and a big 
cave, and a real crab, all alive, an j 

‘And I saw a pretty yacht with lovely white sails,’ 
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puts in Joan, taking advantage of her sister’s pause 
for breath, ‘and a stork, and a jelly-fish, and a lot 
of pink seaweed, and j 

‘And I saw a big shark,’ breaks in Frank, unable 
any longer to tolerate the tame excitements of his 
sisters, ‘and a dead octopus, and a sting-ray, and a 
whole lot of porpoises, and ; 

But at that point he pauses for the fraction of a 
second, and Stella resumes her list of wonders. But 
in each case it is ‘J saw, I saw, I saw.’ We are 
inveterate sightseers. 

‘I must turn aside and see this great sight! says 
the greatest of the Old Testament writers, as he 
catches a glimpse of the Burning Bush. 

‘I must go to Jerusalem, and, after that, I must 
see Rome!’ says the greatest of the New Testament 
writers, as he reflects upon the splendors of the 
Eternal City. 

‘I must see this great sight!’ says Moses. 

‘T must see this great city! says Paul. 

It is always and everywhere the same. There 
are certain human appetites that reduce the mightiest 
of men to the level of the meanest. We are all eaters 
and drinkers and sleepers—and sightseers. At this 
point the great law-giver and the great apostle are at 
one with the errand-boy on the kerbstone, and with 
my merry young madcaps just home from the sands. 
What are we to make of it? Ought we not seriously 
to attempt a Philosophy of Sight-Seeing? 
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II 


Now, fortunately for our present undertaking, 
this insatiable appetite for sight-seeing arrested the 
attention of one of the world’s earliest and clearest 
thinkers. And, pondering this singular passion, he 
originated one of the most subtle and brilliant gems 
of deduction that the human mind has ever produced. 
‘For,’ said he, with a rare flash of insight and a 
swift thrust of argument, ‘He that made the eye, 
shall He not see?’ Here is a startling development! 
In our modest search for a philosophy of sight- 
seeing, we have stumbled upon something that 
almost takes our breath away. What does it mean? 
It means, of course, exactly what it says. A blind 
God could not have made a seeing world. But do 
the words not imply much more than that? The 
fact that I see obviously proves that God sees: a 
sightless God could not have given me sight. But 
does not the fact that I see something prove that God 
sees everything? 

It is true that I am endowed with sight; it is 
also true that I am afflicted with blindness. And, 
wonderful as is the range of my vision, it is as 
nothing when compared with the extent of my blind- 
ness, Every day of my life I am humiliated by my 
consciousness of this painful infirmity. My blind- 
ness asserts itself at every turn. I can see a little, 
and have only recently had occasion to wear glasses ; 
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and yet I am sadly aware of a dimness of sight that 
no oculist can relieve and that no glasses on earth 
will correct.. Every man I meet seems to take a 
cruel delight in putting me to shame. He points out 
to me something that, left to myself, I should never 
have noticed. I am positively afraid to go for a 
walk with my friends, because I know, before 1 
start, that the experience will only increase my 
confusion. Pocock, for example, has done a little 
botany; and is devotedly attached to it. If I walk 
with him in the bush, or go with him into the 
garden, I know that I shall instantly find myself in 
distress. He will show me wonders that I had 
never seen before. ‘Oh, my blindness!’ I shall say 
to myself, ‘my blindness! my blindness!’ Dosseter, 
again, is something of an astronomer. I always 
enjoy an evening with him under a clear sky; but 
it never fails to lower my self-esteem. I love noth- 
ing better than a good detective story. Yet when I 
have read books like The Moonstone, or The Leaven- 
worth Case, or Sherlock Holmes, I have laid them 
aside at last, feeling that I am as blind as a bat, an 
adder, or a mole. 

In his Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, 
Professor William James has a chapter ‘On a Cer- 
tain Blindness in Human Beings.’ It is very fasci- 
nating, and, in the course of it, he tells of a trav- 
eller in North America who was fond of taking his 
book into the leafy solitudes of the great forests. 
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Sitting there reading, he could never understand the 
behavior of the Indians. They were always prowl- 
ing along the tracks through the wood, watching 
every twig that shivered, listening to every sound 
that broke upon the silence, observing everything, 
noticing everything, reasoning from everything. 
Their methods were a mystery to the white man. 
But, on the other hand, the methods of the white 
man were just as great a mystery to the Indians. 
Peering through the trees, they saw him sitting for 
hours with his eyes glued to the book, never sus- 
pecting their presence. The book did not speak to 
him; he did not speak to it; and, except that he 
turned the pages, the book did not change. What 
could it mean? At last they concluded that the 
book must be a kind of eye-salve, and that the white 
man must gaze so fixedly upon it in order to 
strengthen his vision. This being so, they felt that 
the book would be worth having, and, cautiously 
approaching him, they offered him a large price for 
it! Now here is your white man blind to all the won- 
ders that the red men see in the woods, and here is 
your Indian blind to all the wonders that your white 
man sees in the book! We are all blind! The 
things that we see are as nothing compared with the 
things that we miss! 

Now comes the question: Have the white man’s 
eye and the red man’s eye been fashioned by the same 
hand? If so, arguing along this ancient philosopher’s 
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line of reasoning, He that made the white man’s 
eye, shall He not see all that the white man sees? 
And He that.made the red man’s eye, shall He not 
see all that the red man sees? And did not He who 
made my eye make Pocock’s eye and Dosseter’s eye, 
and the detective’s eye? And does it not follow, 
therefore, that He who made each of our eyes sees 
what we each see? And, extending the principle 
indefinitely, is it not clear that the fact that I can 
see something proves that God can see everything? 


III 


‘He that formed the eye, shall He not see?’ I said 
just now that the philosopher who asks this question 
must have had more in his mind than appears on the 
surface. For if it applies to seeing, it applies to 
hearing, and thinking, and feeling—and everything 
else. The fact that I see something proves, as we 
have seen, that God sees everything; it follows, there- 
fore, that the fact that I hear something proves that 
God hears everything. The fact that I can think a 
little proves that God can traverse all the paths of 
thought. The fact that I can feel a little suggests 
the infinite wealth of tenderness and emotion that 
dwells in the heart of the Most High. But, having 
climbed so high, we must climb still higher ! 

For man does not consist of eyes and ears, brains 
and nerves. He does not merely see and hear, think 
and feel. The subject has ethical and even spirit- 
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ual implications. For man is moral; that is the 
greatest thing about him. He is incurably, irretriev- 
ably, incorrigibly moral. You may tell me, if you 
will, that he is incurably, irretrievably, incorrigibly 
immoral. I shall not argue with you. His immo- 
rality proves his morality. Only a moral creature can 
be immoral. Man, I repeat, is incurably moral. You 
can strip him of anything else, but you cannot strip 
him of his morality. You can educate him out of 
anything else; you cannot educate him out of his. 
morality. You may steep him in savagery for thou- 
sands of years; but he will hold to his morality in 
spite of you. Let me explain. 

I remember standing in one of the royal apart- 
ments at Westminster. The four walls were adorned 
with beautiful artistic designs symbolic of Justice, 
Honor, Mercy, and Chivalry. For our present pur- 
pose we may accept these four qualities as represent- 
ing essential phases of a workaday morality. 

Justice! And is man not just? Will anything 
arouse a fiercer storm of protest than an obvious 
miscarriage of justice in our courts of law? A man 
may act unjustly; but, acting unjustly, he knows 
that he is acting unjustly; and the very fact that 
he knows that he is acting unjustly proves that his 
sense of justice is fundamental, whilst his act of 
injustice is anomalous, incongruous, and unnatural. 
Man is incurably just! 

Honor! And is man not honorable? Then why 
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is everybody indignant when a fickle lover repudiates 
the pledge that he gave to the girl who loved and 
trusted him? , Why does the blood boil when a man 
breaks his promise to a little child and leaves him 
broken-hearted? Why does even a racecourse crowd 
despise the man who disrespects his debts of honor? 
Man is incurably honorable. 

Mercy! Andis man not merciful? In his David 
Elginbrod, George MacDonald depicts his grand old 
hero in a confidential mood. David is as massive 
as a giant, as good as gold, as awe-inspiring as a 
prophet, and as simple as a little child. Sitting in 
his cottage, he tells Hugh Sutherland, the young 
tutor, of the epitaph that appears on the tombstone 
of one of his ancestors’: 

Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde; 
Have mercy on my soul, Lord God; 


As I would do, were I Lord God 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 


The old man insists that the epitaph is not as 
irreverent as it seems. In the nature of the case, he 
explains, it must have been composed by Martin 
Elginbrod himself and handed by him to his family 
to be placed upon his tomb. ‘No man,’ he argues, 
‘would perpetuate a blasphemy on a table of stone to 
stand against him for centuries in the face of God 
and man.’ And he goes on to say that his ancestor 
was evidently arguing from himself to his Maker. 
Since he found in himself a disposition to show 
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mercy, he felt that the God who made him must of 
necessity be merciful. ‘He felt ’at the mercy in himse!’ 
was ane o’ the best things aboot him; an’ he cudna 
think ’at there wad be less o’ it i’ the father o’ lichts 
frae whom cometh ilka guid an’ perfect gift.’ 

Chivairy! And is man not chivalrous? Mark 
the honor that is paid by all classes of the community 
to a noble and unselfish life. Listen to the plaudits 
that greet the hero who has hazarded his life to 
save his friend, and you will see how universal and 
deep-seated is the love of chivalry. Man is incur- 
ably chivalrous. 

Now, if it follows that the Maker of all our eyes 
must Himself be one of undimmed and unlimited 
vision, it follows that He who has written these 
great words—justice, honor, mercy, chivalry—so 
indelibly in the hearts of men, must Himself be the 
essence of justice, the soul of honor, the fountain of 
mercy, and the home and source of all true chivalry. 
God Himself cannot give what He has not Himself 
got. The fact that He has imparted these priceless 
qualities to us proves that He is the fountain-head 
from whence they flow. 


IV 


One other discovery I have made, and it strangely 
comforts me as I lay down my pen. There is noth- 
ing original about it. Robinson Crusoe made the 
same discovery long ago, But, before I call him 
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from the dead to talk about it, let us retrace our 
steps a little. We have travelled far and have seen 
much. We. have discovered that, since I can see 
something, God must be able to see everything. 
There is very little comfort in that! We have dis- 
covered that, since He has fashioned me with a rev- 
erence for all good things, He must Himself be 
Absolute Perfection. Again, I find myself trem- 
bling at the thought. But now for my closing dis- 
covery—and Robinson Crusoe’s! I notice that, 
side by side with his Philosophy of Eyes, that ancient 
thinker of ours placed a Philosophy of Ears! ‘He 
that planted the ear,’ he argues, ‘shall He not hear?’ 
I have already suggested that, if it be true that, since 
I can see something, He must see everything, it must 
also be true that, since I can hear something, He 
must hear everything! And that comforts me! It 
comforted Robinson Crusoe. Everybody remem- 
bers how, in the darkest hour that poor Crusoe spent 
upon his lonely island, he found, among his goods 
-and chattels, a Bible. And, as he casually opened 
the book, the first words that met his eyes were 
these: ‘Call upon Me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me. From 
that moment Crusoe’s life was changed! He could 
bear any solitude now. He had a Companion, a 
divine Companion; he could speak—and be heard! 
There is no spot so obscure, so ‘dismal, so solitary, 
but there is an avenue of communication that leads 
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directly from it to the everlasting Throne! ‘He that 
planted the ear, shall He not hear?’ When—to 
return to George MacDonald—when Euphra Cam- 
eron prayed for the first time, she somehow felt that 
‘the foundation of her own action must be in Him 
who made her.’ Her desire to call was an outcome 
of His desire to hear. ‘He that planted the ear, shall 
He not hear?’ My sobs, my sighs, my aspirations, 
my prayers—shall He not hear? If, therefore, this 
Philosophy of Eyes startles me, this Philosophy of 
Ears soothes me. For, if it means anything at all, 
it means that whosoever shall cali upon the Name 
of the Lord, the same shall be saved! 


Vill 
A CANTICLE OF SUNSHINE 


I was chatting in the park last night with Basil 
Clements, the manager of a big gas concern. 

‘We have made up our minds,’ he observed, 
between the puffs of a particularly fragrant cigar, 
‘we have made up our minds that we’ve been sailing 
on the wrong tack. We've always regarded light as 
the crucial test of gas; but now we pay more atten- 
tion to its heat. We have come to the conclusion 
that heat is the vital quality!’ 

Since bidding him good night, I have devoted a 
good deal of thought to Basil’s words. 


I 


For, long before gas companies were dreamed of, 
David said something very much like it. Included in 
his rich and varied repertoire, David has a Canticle 
of Sunshine. ‘In the heavens, he says, ‘God has set 
a tabernacle for the sun which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber and rejoiceth as a hero 
about torunarace. His going forth is from the end 
of the heaven and his circuit unto the ends of it; and 
there 1s nothing ud from the heat thereof. 

A thousand astronomers have taken our breath 
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away as they have expatiated upon the size and splen- 
dor of the sun—a ball of fire more than a million 
times the size of this planet, shooting forth flames 
fifty thousand miles in length. 

A thousand poets have struck their lyres in praise 
of sunshine, and have extolled the pageant of lovely 
light and sombre shade which it leads forth. 

A thousand tribes have gazed in reverential won- 
der at the sun shining in his strength, and, falling on 
their knees, have hailed him as a god. 

“The sun is terrible!’ cry the astronomers. 

“The sun is beautifull sing the poets. 

“The sun is divine!’ exclaim these pagan devotees. 

In exquisite imagery, David sums up all that they 
have said. The sun, he says, is like a bridegroom com- 
ing out of his chamber; he is like a champion about 
to run a race. And then, with a startling flash of 
spiritual insight, he reveals a truth that all the others 
missed. We have a ponderous literature penned in 
praise of the light of the sun—the violet and purple 
and gold that tint the hills at sunrise; the dazzling 
effulgence that bathes the earth in brightness at 
high noon; the riot of radiance that makes the sun- 
set a gorgeous festival of color. 

But David says nothing about the light of the 
sun. He extols its heat. And for three reasons. 

(1) When, under the guidance of the astronomers, 
I contemplate the sun—a furnace of fire a million 
times the size of the earth—I see that heat is its 
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essential output: light is a mere by-product, valuable 
but distinctly incidental. 

(2) Light is superficial; heat is profound. Light 
glances on the surface; heat is all-diffusive, all-per- 
vasive, all-penetrating. The light is easily evaded. 
The photographer knows that. Darken the window 
or descend a mine, and you are beyond the sover- 
eignty of the sunlight. But the heat! A mile 
beneath my feet at this moment there reposes a 
huge, unshapely mass of rock that, from the foun- 
dation of the world, has been enswathed in impene- 
trable darkness. Never for a second has it beheld 
the light of the sun; yet never for a second has it 
been hidden from the heat thereof. From the core 
of the earth to its crust, there is nowhere a grain of 
sand or a speck of dust or a drop of water, or an 
atom of matter of any kind, that is beyond the influ- 
ence of the sun’s all-searching heat. But for the 
heat of the sun, the poles would be a thousand times 
more frigid than they are, and the tropics would be 
as icy as the poles. Everything and everybody is 
affected. ‘His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and is circuit unto the ends of tt; and there 
is nothing hid from the heat thereof.’ 

(3) The light represents the things that we see; 
the heat represents the things that we feel; and it is 
by the things that we feel that life is dominated and 
controlled. 

That principle governs every department of human 
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experience. The entire history of mankind goes to 
show that men are more easily reached and more 
powerfully affected by the things that they feel than 
by the things that they see. In one of the finest 
passages in Coningsby, Lord Beaconsfield shows 
that, without an exception, all the great epoch- 
making movements that have convulsed mankind— 
the siege of Troy, the rise of the Saracens, the 
Crusades, the French Revolution, and so on—have 
been inspired, not by the reason, but by the emotions. 
It was not that men’s minds were illuminated by a 
new light: it was that their hearts suddenly glowed 
with a new passion. 

It is the heat that tells. “There is nothing hid from 
the heat thereof. That is why the priceless evangel 
of the New Testament is not a system of philosophy, 
appealing to the intellect, but a love-letter, making 
its appeal direct to the heart. Let us open it and 
see! 


II 


And, as soon as we open it, we discover on the 
very first pages an apocalyptic vision of rare sig- 
nificance and value. Here are the Prince of Dark- 
ness and the Prince of Light engaged, not in mortal, 
but immortal, combat. The weird struggle partakes 
of three distinct phases. The scene shifts from the 
solitude of the desert to a pinnacle of the temple, 
and again from the pinnacle of the temple to a 
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mountain overlooking all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them. Here, then, are three cru- 
cial tests—the test of solitude, the test of the temple, 
the test of the world. We may fairly assume that 
these three scenes are intended to be representative, 
and that, in this threefold crucible, any hypothesis 
may be tried. How, I wonder, will David’s law— 
the law that he stresses in his Canticle of Sunshine— 
appear if we view it from these three angles? Let 
us see! 


Til 


And, most certainly, in the solitude of the indi- 
vidual soul,. the principle holds. 

The heat thereof! The things that we feel rather 
than the things that we see! Of all the lords that 
bear rule over us, none sway us with a sovereignty 
so regnant, so absolute, so supreme, as do our 
emotions. Confronted by the most vital issues that 
life presents to us, we follow our feelings in scorn 
of consequence. And, even in the realm of faith, 
it is the heat thereof rather than the light thereof 
that, in the last resort, proves most convincing. 

‘How do you know that there is any Christ? You 
never saw Him!’ demands Augustine St. Clare, 
taking his stand on the light-principle. 

‘I feel Him in my soul, massa!’ replies poor Uncle 
Tom, taking his stand on the heat-principle. 

And every reader of Uncle Tom’s Cabin knows 
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how Tom’s testimony triumphed. As Dr. Angus 
and Dr. Dale have so convincingly demonstrated, 
there is no evidence of the truth of Christianity at 
once so portable and so conclusive as an actual experi- 
ence—a vivid, palpitating, personal experience—of 
Christ’s rich grace. There is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. If, says Tennyson, 
If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more’ 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’ 


A warmth within the breast! The heart stands 
up and answers, ‘I have felt! Let a man keep that 
fire burning on the altars of his soul and he will 
need no other argument. 

Those who have read Robert Elsmere will never 
forget the tug at the heart with which they witnessed 
the terrible scene when Robert, having stated his 
abstract and academic doubts to his simple-hearted 
and bewildered wife, stuns her by announcing his 
intention of leaving the ministry. Bursting into 
tears, she flings herself at his feet, her arms thrown 
passionately around him. 

‘Robert, my husband, my darling,’ she cries, in 
an agony of entreaty, ‘it cannot be! It is a madness, 
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a delusion! Come away with me, away from books 
and work, into some quiet place where He can make 
Himself heard! You are overdone, overdriven! Be 
patient a little and He will give you back Himself! 
What can books and arguments matter to you and 
me? Have we not known and felt Him as He is, 
Robert? Have we not? Come!’ That is it, pre- 
cisely ! 

‘T feel Him in my soul, massa!’ exclaims poor 
Uncle Tom; and then his polished young master 
realizes that the old slave has taken an impregnable 
position, 

‘T have felt! cries Tennyson; that is ‘the warmth 
within the breast that melts the freezing reason’s 
colder part.’ 

‘Have we not felt, Robert? Have we not known 
and felt Him as He is? What can books and argu- 
ments matter to you or me?’ 

Happy the soul that is in such a case! The light 
is not to be despised. ‘Truly the light is sweet and a 
pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun, It is, 
of course, good for the mind to be illuminated with a 
clear and comprehensive perception of the entire 
landscape of truth. It is good to stand with Bun- 
yan’s pilgrims on the sunlit heights of the Delect- 
able Mountains and to see the gates of the Celestial 
City glittering in the distance. But such ecstatic 
experiences must of necessity be rare and fitful. 
Light is fickle. But the heat thereof! The soul that 
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cries out, ‘J have felt’; the soul that shares the 
strong, sweet certainty of Uncle Tom and the simple, 
unwavering confidence of Catherine Elsmere; that 
soul faces the world, the flesh, and the devil like a 
knight in shining armor. 


IV 


Our second adventure is the natural sequel to our 
first. It follows logically and inevitably upon it. 
For, coming to the pinnacle of the temple and gazing 
down upon the ecclesiastical architecture, the ecclesi- 
astical equipment, and the ecclesiastical activities 
below us, one conclusion becomes irresistible. 
Human nature being what it is—a thing of quiver- 
ing emotions—the Church must take things as she 
finds them and must discover some way of appealing 
to men on the ground on which they are most sus- 
ceptible. 

It may be fancy; but as I stand here on the heights 
of the temple, looking down on the courts and altars 
below, it occurs to me that the accents that come up 
to me are strongly tinctured by ecclesiastical dog- 
matism, a little overcharged with theological tech- 
nique. It is a thousand pities. Men’s hearts are 
not melted in that atmosphere. Even in the Old 
Testament, the prophet was commanded to speak to 
the heart of Jerusalem. The Hebrew words indicate, 
Sir George Adam Smith tells us, that Isaiah is to 
stir the soul of the people as a lover stirs the soul of a 
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lass when he makes his passionate appeal and, sweep- 
ing all before him, claims her as his own. 

And surely the Church’s message—the story of 
the Cross—is calculated to produce exactly that 
effect. Like David, Isaac Watts has a Canticle of 
Sunshine ; but it is set in a slightly different key. 

Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 


When Christ, the mighty Maker, died 
For man, His creature’s sin. 


Thus might I hide my blushing face, 
While His dear cross appears; 

Dissolve my heart in thankfulness, 
And melt my eyes to tears. 


In preparing my volumes on Texts that Made 
History, it was my duty and delight to examine 
carefully the classic records of hundreds of the 
great historic conversions. And the thing that 
impressed me more than anything else was the fact 
that the great majority of these men—many of them 
hard-headed, cold-blooded, unemotional men—were 
overwhelmed, not by some unanswerable argument, 
but by a sudden realization of the wonder of the 
divine love. 

The astronomers say that the sun is terrible. The 
poets say it is beautiful. It is both. The Cross 
makes the same twofold appeal. Viewed in one 
aspect, it terrifies me; I stand astounded; bewildered, 
dismayed. It seems to scorch my soul. Viewed in 
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the other aspect, it unmans me. It dissolves my 
heart in thankfulness and melts my eyes to tears. 
And, in either aspect, it is a stupendous message. 
There is all the difference in the world between being 
touched to tears by the tender pathos of a thousand 
love-stories and—falling in love yourself! The same 
immeasurable gulf yawns between the emotion with 
which a man hears, as a mere historical recital, the 
moving story of the crucifixion, of the man Jesus, 
and the emotion with which he suddenly recog- 
nizes, as his own personal redeemer, the Saviour 
who dies upon the Cross. And it is the supreme 
prerogative of the Church to lead him to that 
sublime discovery. 

It may be fancy ; but as I stand here on the heights 
of the temple, looking down on the courts and altars. 
below, the whole thing strikes me as a trifle cold. It 
is a thousand pities. If the human soul is more 
vitally affected by the things that it feels than by the 
things that it sees, the Church, like the sun, must 
radiate heat as well as light. ‘I felt my heart 
strangely warmed! says John Wesley, in his immor- 
tal record of his conversion at Aldersgate Street, ‘T 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation.’ And, that very 
day, he set out to produce that revival—the greatest 
in our history—which saved England from the 
horrors of revolution and changed the face of the 
world. If the Church could warm a few more hearts 
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as she warmed Wesley’s, she might easily repeat in 
the twentieth century her earlier triumph. 

To be the faithful vehicle of the divine passion 
for the souls of men, the visible and audible inter- 
pretation of the flaming heart of Christ, the Church 
must throb with human sympathy, she must be warm 
with sacred fervor, she must learn to love. Her 
atmosphere must be so saturated with sunshine that 
there shall be nothing hid from the heat thereof. 
Her services, however stately, reverent, and ornate, 
must be like a sea of glass mingled with fire. The 
first men who walked with their risen Lord felt their 
hearts burning within them. His identity was con- 
cealed, but His intensity was felt; there was nothing 
hid from the heat thereof. 

It may be fancy ; but as I stand here on the heights 
of the temple, straining my ears to catch the sounds 
that arise from the courts below, I seem to hear a 
superabundance of argument, of debate, of contro- 
versy. Again I say, it is a thousand pities. But the 
remedy is simple. I quoted just now from the first 
volume of Mr. Wesley’s Journal. Let me add an 
extract from the second: 

July 5, 1748.—We rode to Coningsby, on the edge of the 
Fens. Mr. B., a Baptist minister, had written to me at London 
to lodge with him. I was scarce set down in his house before 
he fell upon the point of baptism. We came close to the 
question and kept to it for about an hour and a half. From 


that time we let the matter rest and confirmed our love towards 
each other. 
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That strikes me as exquisitely beautiful. ‘We 
confirmed our love towards each other.’ There is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof. Heat is God’s 
great melting, fusing, welding power. There is 
none like it. Light can be resisted by prejudice. I 
may argue with a man till the sands of the desert 
grow cold, and yet fail to convince him. The light 
does not penetrate. But if I can learn to love him, 
and to make him feel that I love him, my victory is 
assured. There is nothing lid from the heat thereof. 


Vv 


Standing on this exceeding high mountain, and 
surveying all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them, I behold the principle in operation 
once again. 

For upon many of these nations—A frica, China, 
India, South America—the light of the divine love 
has never shone; but there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. The knowledge may not have reached 
them; but the Jove encircles them all. 

That was the thought that sent Adoniram Judson 
—America’s pioneer missionary—across the seas. 
His conversion had been brought about by a studious 
but wondering contemplation of the Saviour’s love. 
During the early days of his newly found faith, 
one text was in his mind all the time: ‘The breadth 
and length and depth and height of the love of 
Chnist.’ 
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The depth and height—he knew something of the 
depth from which it could rescue and the height to 
which it could raise. 

But the breadth and length—here was a new con- 
ception! It seemed to embrace the whole wide world. 
And yet the world knew nothing of it! The idea 
took such a hold upon his mind that he could think 
of nothing else. He was haunted by the vision of 
nations—nations that God loved—dying in the dark. 
He started in his sleep at the thought of India, of 
Africa, and of China. The situation so appalled 
him that he became incapable of study. Then, one 
never-to-be-forgotten day, in the course of a soli- 
tary walk in the woods, he reached his decision. His 
course was clear. Come wind, come weather, he 
must go! And, although there was no missionary 
society to send him, and no organization to equip 
him, he found his way across the seas and did a 
work that has been a rebuke and an inspiration to 
every subsequent generation. 

‘The length and breadth of the love of Christ? 

‘His going forth 1s from the end of the heaven and 
his circmt unto the ends of it: and there is nothing 
lid from the heat thereof.’ 


VI 


I was in the garden the other day when my com- 
panion suddenly bent down and laid her hand on 
the flower-bed beside the path. 
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‘It is quite hot,’ she observed; ‘the bulbs will soon 
be through!’ 

It is the warmth that brings back the beauty of the 
spring-time. That is the secret that we most need to 
learn. The husband and wife whose felicity has 
become clouded must, at any cost, recapture the 
ardor of their courtship; argument is worse than 
useless ; it is not ight that is wanted. The minister 
who has lost his vision and his rapture must get 
back to the emotions amidst which he was ordained. 
If only the Church can recapture the warmth, the 
glow, the fervor, the all-penetrating passion of her 
early devotion, she will soon find herself singing 
with radiant face her ancient Hymn of Fruitfulness, 
her sweetest Canticle of Sunshine: ‘For lo, the win- 
ter is past; the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come. And there shall be a new heaven and a 
new earth, and the former things—the things per- 
taining to the chill and barrenness of winter—shall 
all have passed away. 
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